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PREFACE 



Profound Simplltudc #26 
(Some Natural Laws of Education--with some credit to Newton 1-3) 



1. Interaction: For every study there is an equal 

and opposite study ♦ 

2. Inertia: Minds without motion tend to sta)' without 

motion and in a straight line. 

3. Acceleration: The acceleration of education is a 

function of the force of the faculty. 



— Allen Schmieder 



Jamiary 1973 



FOREWORD 



While reading or listening or talking^ todays educator is certain 
to hear and use new terms or to use familiar terms in special ways. 
Allen Schmieder in this publication has provided a valuable service in 
developing a glossary of educational jargcnese. The document is useful 
in itself; it provides the reader with information and insight con- 
cerning the concepts, the practices, and the places where change is 
being discussed or carried out. ^Ixo publication also enables the 
reader to read extensively in the educational literature, to listen 
with understanding to discussions, and to interact with some degree of 
precision concerning the pertinent eu.:cational issues of the day. This 
document is somewhat exceptional in the ERIC family of generated mono- 
graplis and books in thot it does not provide analyses and interpretations 
of the ERIC-processed literature. This document is, however, a valued 
and valuable supplement to analytical -interpretive efforts of the Ciear- 
inghoure and that of others. 

The publication of this document does not constitute endorsement 
of the concepts of programs reported herein. Obviously, Allen Schmieder 
in compiling the glosssiy and developing definitions reflected certain 
biasis. The work therefore reflects primarily his understanding of the 
big topics of the day are '<^r)d which terminology provides an understanding 
of this large societal educational context. That he carried out a 
systematic and prodigious effort is obvious. The Clearinghouse is 
deeply appreciative of the vvork that he, his Office cf Education col- 
leagues, and numerous other educators have put into the development cf 
this publication. 

Publication of this document does not in any way endorse the work 
of Schmieder by the Office of Education, the National Institute of 
Education, the sponsors or the Clearinghouse itself. This endeavor is 
part of the continuing effort to meet the idea and information needs 
of the education community and the larger society. In addition to the 
credits previously noted, it is appropriate to give particular credit 
to Ms. Margaret Donley, Clearinghouse Publications Coordinator and to 
Ms. Christine Pazak, Clearinghouse Publications Assistant. 

You may do further research on this topic by checking issues of 
Research in Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE). Both RIE and CUE use the san'O (descriptors (index terms). 
Documents in RIE are listed in blocks according to the clearinghouse 
code letters which processed them, beginning with the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult Education (AC) and ending with the ERIC Clearinghouse oi Voca- 
tional and Technical Education (VT). The clearinghouse code letters, 
which are listed at the beginning of RIE, appear opposite the ED number 
at the beginning ef each entry. '^SP^' (School Personnel) designates 
documents processed by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

In addition to using the ERIC Thesaurus, RIE, CUE, aiid various ERIC 
indexes, you will find it helpful to be placed on the mailing list of the 
ERIC clearinghouses which are likely to abstract and index as well as 



develop publications pertinent to your needs and interests. 'Hie news- 
letters are provided on a compl'.nontary basis on request to the i.idividunl 
clearinghouses. 

For readers uncertain how to use ERIC capabilities effectively, we 
recommend the following materials which are available in microfiche and 
hardcopy through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service: (a) How To 
Conduct a Se arch Through ERIC , ¥.\) 036 499, micofiche $.65, hardFop'y 
$3.29; (b ) instructi onai Materials on Ed a cat iona l Re so urce s 1 1 1 format i on 
Center (ERIC) . Part Two. Information Sheets on E RIC, 'ed Onys'sO^ 
microfiche $.65; hardcopy $3.29. Item ''h'' is available as a compliment :iry 
item, while the supply lasts, from this Clearinghouse. 

— Joel L. Burdin 
Director 

January 19/3 
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ABSTRACT 



f 



This glossary of education reform jargon provides the reader with 
information concerning the concepts, practices, and places where change 
is being discussed or a carried out. Emphasis is placed on educational 
reform and the role of the federal government in tliat reform. Appendixes 
include widely used acronyms, key publications of key agencies, an 
extensive bibliography of publications on national educational reform, 
a selected bibliography of educational glossaries and directories, 
and statistics of trends in education. (MJM) 



ERIC DESCRIPTORS 



To expand a bibliography using ERIC, descriptors or search terms 
are used. To use a descriptor: (1) Look up the descriptor in the 
SUIUECT INDEX of monthly, semi-annual, or annual issue of Research in 
Education (RIE) . (2) Beneath the descriptors you will find title(s) 
of documents. Decide which title (s) you wish to pursue. (3) Note the 
"ED" number beside the title, (4) Look up the "ED" number in the 
"DOCUMENT RESUME SECTION" of the appropriate issue of RIE. With the 
number you will find a summary of the document and often the document's 
cost in microfiche and/or hardcopy. (5) Repeat the above procedure, 
if desired, for other issues of RIE and for other descriptor:,. (6) For 
information about how to order ERIC documents, turn to tlie back pages 
of RIE. (7) Indexes and annotations of journal articles can be found 
in Current Index to Journals in Education by following the same proce- 
dure. Periodical articles cannot be secured through ERIC. 

TOPIC: Reformese Jargon: The Language and Literature of Educational 
Reform. 

DESCRIPTORS TO USE IN CONTINUING SEARCH OF RIE AND CUE: 

Definitions 
*Educational Change 
*Educational Practice 
*Educational Trends 
*Federal Government 
*Glossaries 

Progressive Education 



♦Asterisk (s) indicate major descriptors. 



INTRODUCTION 



At one of those **high level conferences** that we all attend regu- 
larly, I was liolding forth on federal programs and educational renewal 
when a "well-informed** teacher interrupted me and asked what I meant by 
an *'LnAJ* It reminded me of how confused I was when first introduced 
to acronyms and labels such as BiiSE, NASA, MCTE, OOPT, Cooperative 
Research, PHRT Charts, and at least eight varieties of NDHA (not to 
mention NSA and CIA).* I also received considerable inspiration for 
this effort during a recent tour of English Teacher Centers where my 
use of such scholarly and dignified American education terms as inter- 
face, intervention strategy, and confirmatory mechanism caused the folk 
who thought tliey invented the language to roll in the aisles witli 
confusion and laughter. 

This glossary is presented in the hope of makin^, the word and 
organization maze a little less mazey and as a resul :, improve com- 
munication among those people who are concerned s'ith educational reform 
and the role of the federal government in that reform. It is an 
attempt to define the **reformese jargon** that is most commonly used 
around the country by those discussing educational reform. 

Because all of my federal work experience has been within the 
Office of Education, tlie glossary gives major emphasis to the programs 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare's Division of 
Education and only briefly introduces the reader to the National 
Science I'oundation, the National EndouTnents for the Arts and Humanities 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the National Institutes of 
Health. For more complete information about the education programs of 
these important agencies, write to their Public Affairs Offices or 
directly to the program of special interest to you. 

I a;n sure that I have overlooked some of the most significant as 
well as some of the most dazzling acronyms and terms, so I invite you 
to fill them in wherever there is space and then send copies of the 
entries to me c/o the Office of Education so that they can be included 
should any future versions of the glossary be published. There is 
also no doubt that many of the definitions that are included will 
excite some thoughtful readers, and I expect considerable debate over 
tlie meanings of certain terms. I hope that the dialogues will be rich 
ones and that the author will be brought into the discussion whenever 
possible. 

I am deeply appreciative of all of the work, words, and criticisms 
that were so generously given during the development of the glossary. 
Outstanding contributions were made by Celeste Woodley and Ina Mullis 
of the University of Colorado, Michael Fleming and Kathy Adam of the 



*Some of these acronyms, like their related programs, have passed away, 
and I am sad to announce that they cannot be found in this work. 



Leadership Training Institute, University of South 1-lorida, and 
Kathleen Splett, Lynn Beveridge, Bruce Gaarder, and Gcorgtj Kaplan 
of the Office of Education. 

Allen Scbmieder 

National Center for the Improvements 
of Educational Systems 

Janurary 1973 
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A GLOSSARY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 



Acccuntability 

The responsibility of educators at all leveLs to account in measurable 
terms for the effectiveness of their progran)s--especially in terms of 
outcomes. The concept is central to the educational reform movement and 
has evolved in part from systematic efforts to relate educational pro- 
cedures to educational results at all levels. Accountability of the 
United States Office of Education and its various bureaus and national 
centers is measured in terms of (1) the quality of their response co 
national priorities and to the school/community site and (2) improve- 
ment achieved in the performance of educational personnel and their 
students. (See also Accountability Model) 

Accountabili t y Model 

A model of evaluation used by certain programs in the United States 
Office of Education, which emphasizes the following twelve factors as 
essential organizing ingredients to assure the possibility of effecting 
accountability in any given program: 

1. Commuity Involvement: participation of community leaders and 
organizations in educe tional program activity to facilitate 
better use of community resources, community understanding of 
program objectives and procedures, and delegation of program 
responsibilities to appropriate community clients, services, 
and support groups. 

2. Technical Assistance: the provision of expertise and resources 
in program (project) planning, operation, and evaluation by 
drawing upon outside resources such as the community, business, 
and industrial, labor, educational, scientific, artistic, 
social/welfare, and governmental agencies. 

3. Needs Assessment: the systematic identification of target- 
group and situational factors essential to planning a relevant 
program of action. 

4. Change Strategies: strategies for producing appropriate systemic 
change in the educational enterprise in order to improve it. 

5. Project or Program Management Systems: the adaptation of the 
systems approach to education and its management through such 
techniques as **management by objectives," PPBS, PERT, CPM. 

6. Performance Objectives: the specification of objectives in 
terms of specific behaviors to be attained by the learners or 
teachers and the measures and means for assessing the degree 
of accomplishment of these predetermined standards. 



7. Performance Budgeting: the allocation of fiscal resources in 
accordaice with program (project) objectives to be realized, 
rather ihan by functions to be supported. 

8. Performance Contracting: attempts to assure the effectiveness 
of a program through contracts where compensation to the con- 
tractor is contingent upon the achievement of specified per- 
formance objectives. 

9. Staff Development: the design and conduct of appropriate 
training and other activities needed by a staff in order for 
it to accomplish its mission. 

10. Comprehensive Evaluation: the continuous assessment and 
evaluation of program (project) operational and management 
processes and resultant products. 

11. Program Auditing: a performance control system based upon 
external reviews conducted by qualified outside experts 

. designed to verify the results of the evaluation of an edu- 
cational program (project) and to assess the appropriateness 
of its evaluation procedures. (See separate listings for 
further elaboration, Accountability.) 



Action Research 

1. The initiation of an action, based upon tentative assujimtions , 
which will begin to meet some critical needs '^that cannot wait'* 
and at the same time provide a significant part of the data base 
upon which larger scale future programs can be developed. 

2. The process of carrying on research in a classroom or educational 
setting without the usual rigorous controls and statistical 
apparatus of more formal' educationaJ research, in order to estab- 
lish a ''real world** iase, while at the same time taking positive 
action which coincides with the general objectives and '^expected 
outcomes** of the research plan. 



Action Steps 

Specific goal-oriented activities, usually pre-detennincd as part of a 
systematic, comprehensive plan developed to accomplish a particular 
mission. The scope and timing; of each action step is estimated as 
closely as possible in the comprehensive plan. (Sue Comprehensive 
Educational Plan) 



Advisory Committees (See United States Office cf Education Advisory 
Committees) 



Ajfgc^^ vg Objectives (See Objectives) 
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Alternative Learning Strategics 



Alternative routes or programs for achieving a given set of expected 
outcomes in contrast to tho common practice in American education of 
presenting single strategies or approaches to the achievement of 
curriculum objectives. Competency-based education programs place high 
emphasis on the development and accommodation of a variety of alter- 
native learning strategies within a single unit or curriculum. (See 
Competency-Based Education "^^^ * -^ncy- Based Teacher Education, 
Performance-Based Teache a. .-n) 



Morican Association of Colleg es for T eacher Educati on (AACTH) 

A national professional association dedicated to the continuous improve- 
mciit of preservice teacher education programs. The Association includes 
over 850 colleges and universities which collectively prepare over 90 
percent of the nation's teachers and other professional school personnel. 

The Association is major contributor to the development of accreditation 

standards and has a high concern for international and multicultural 

education. Publications include the monthly A\CTE Bu lletin, the 

Yearbook , the Direct ory, and the quarterly Journal oF'^rcaciier Education . 

The Association has worked closely with the Office of Education in the 
administration of the NDEA National Institute for Teachers of Disadvan- 
taged Youth (which produced Teachers for the Real World [B. Othanel 
Smith, ed. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1969], one of the basic resource documents of Task 
Force '72), the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, the National 
Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education, and a number of other 
important national programs, 



American Association of Colleges for Tea c her Education Com mit teeon 
Performance-Based Teacher Education (Karl Massanari , AssociaTe 
Director, A/vCTE, Director, PBTE Project, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
610, Washington, D.C.) 

Focus on training personnel regarding performance-based teacher educa- 
tion through developing and disseminating publications, sponsoring 
conferences and workshops, maintaining a PBTE clearinghouse, and dis- 
seminating information about PBTE. The Committee has broad and 
diverse representation from colleges and universities, teacher organi- 
zations, state departments of education, student groups, and liaison 
representatives from other organizations. 



American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) 

An Association of 2SB state colleges and universities organized to 
improve and advance higher education. The Association serves as a 
vehicle for coordinated action and research programs and as a clear- 
inghouse for information. Publishes a monthly newsletter, MEMO , in 
addition to special studies on timely issues. 



ERLC 



American Federation of Teachers (A FT) 



A nationwide union of classroom teachers, affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
Founded in 1916, the organization now lias more than a quarter-million 
members in over 900 locals in the United States and overseas. The AFT 
works to improve the quality of education and to extend the benefits 
of a free public school system to all teachers and pupils in the United 
States. Thousands of teachers have been represented by the MrT in 
collective bargaining agreements in New York City, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, and many 
other cities, as well as on many college campuses. The major publica- 
tion of the Federation is The ^nerican Teacher (monthly except July and 
August) which includes C hanging I-ducatirr supplement. 

Assistant Secretary for Education 

The officer in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare who is 
responsible for adminif^tering programs in the Office of Education, the 
National Institute of Education, and the Foundation for Post -Secondary 
Education. 



Behaviora l M odi fj cation (See Objectives ^'2) 
Behavior al Objectives (See Objectives) 
Bilingual Educatio n Program 

A program with the primary purpose of demonstrating and installing edu- 
cational systems which use two languages as mediums of instruction for 
all or a significant portion, of a child's learning experjt-nce and which 
place a strong emphasis upon the history and culture of the populations 
involved. 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational, a n cl Technical Education (BAVTH ) 

The Office of Education Bureau which administers programs authorized by 
the Vocational and Technical Act of 1968, the Manpowc^r and Development 
Training Act of 1962, and tlie Adult Education Act of 1966. Programs are 
designed to support vocational education research and research personnel 
training programs; developmental, experimental, or pilot programs de- 
signed to meet the special vocational needs of youth and adults; demon- 
stration projects; and the establishment and operation of state rescarcli 
coordinating units. In general, programs are directed at creating a 
bridge between school and earning a living, and at eliminating functional 
illiteracy among the nation's adults by expanding educational oppor- 
tunities and incurring progiams that will enable adults 16" years of age 
and older to continue their education to enable them to become more 
employable, i)roductive, and responsible citizens. 
6 



Bureau of Educational Personnel Development (BEPD) 



The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development of the United States 
Office of Education established to administer the Education Professions 
Development Act of 1967. Its primary goals were (1) to improve the 
quality of teaching and (2) to help make educational personnel training 
programs more responsive to the needs of the schools and colleges. It 
has since been replaced by the National Center for the Improvement of 
Educational Systems (NCIES), (See NCIES, DCD) 



Bureau of Elementary and Secoi;dary Education (BESE) 

The Bureau in USOE responsible for administering most congressional ]y 
authorized programs providing support for elementary nnd secondary edu- 
cation. The largest and best-k'iown programs in the Bureau are those 
under Title I, Title III of ESEA, 1965, and school assistance in federally 
affected areas. (See also ESEA-Title I, ESEA-Title III, U.S. Office of 
Education) 



Bureau of Higher Education (BHE) 

The Bureau which administers programs of financial support to institutes 
of higher education for loans and grants to students, services for disad- 
vantaged students, construction of facilities, initiation or expansion 
of programs of extention and continuing education, aid to developing 
institutions, graduate centers, fellowships, and the improvement of 
graduate education; conducts such analytic and interpretative studies 
as are necessary to identify un-met needs in higher education; 
evaluates the effectiveness of existing higher education programs; and 
otherwise aids in improving the quality of ^nerican higher education 
opportunities for qualified individuals. (See U.S. Office of Education) 



Career Education 

Education aimed at preparing people of all ages to relate better to the 
world of work and, ultimately, to be more productive, well adjusted 
citizens. A fundamental goal of career education is its intention to 
provide legitimate motivation for all learning, especially through 
relating academic foundations to career aspirations. It seeks to 
acquaint young children with career choices and to help young adults 
to make those choices early enough to prepare for them. This is done 
through educational programs which provide sound occupational infor- 
mation in progressive, broadening, deepening stages, giving students 
a full perspective regarding where they might fit into the modern 
employment scheme. Ideally, such programs give students an early 
appreciation of the world of work and actual experience in work at 
secondary schools; they foster an excitement about eventually becoming 
a full participant in that world; maximizing students' future options, 
and giving them a sense of control over their lives. 



Career Opportunities Program (COP ) 



Initiated in 1970 and administered by BEPD (now NCIHS), COP emphasis on 
better education for low-income children. It has opened up new careers 
for the disadvantaged and promoted noteworthy increases in stud^^nt 
motivation. Specifically, COP is dedicated to the idea that the public 
education offered to children of low-income families can be improved 
significantly by reaching into the neighborhood to enlist talented, 
dedicated adults to serve as educational auxiliaries in the classroom, 
in the school library, in media labs, and in home-school counseling 
relationships and by enabling those persons to achieve full accreditation 
as teachers. The program particularly seeks to attract men into the 
classroom; many of the aides enlisted to date are Vietnajn veterans 

COP projects are developed in close cooperation with state and local 
education agencies and most include additional program relationships 
with federal programs such as the Teacher Corps, Head Start, OEO 
Community Action Programs, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Model Cities, and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 



Civil Rights Compliance 

The statement of agreement that requires elementary and secondary 
schools and school systems, institutions of higher education, and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare to comply with Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and ilEW Title VI regulations. The Depart- 
ment accepts three t>T)es of assurance of compliance with Title VI: 

1, A written assurance from sch^ ,1 systens, subject to a final 
order of a court o- the United States for the desegregation 
of their schools, that they will comply with court's order; 

2, A written assurance from school systems eliminating a dual 
school structure under a voluntary desegregation plan; and 

3, A signature to the compliance statement from all other 
schools and school systems and colleges and universities. 



Clinical Professor 

A college faculty member who works with loca] educational personnel, 
usually in the schools and in relation to ^'ongoing" ed»tcation programs. 
Sometimes clinical professors supervise student or intern teachers, but 
increasingly, they are working directly with regular, in-service school 
staffs. 



Cognitive Objectives (See Objectives) 



^9AM ^^^_^^3 vg Decision MakLii); (Sec Parity) 
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Committee for Full Funding 



A committee of educational leaders and lobby groups that was formed 
with the purpose of working toward hc.ving final budgetary appropri- 
ations as close as possible to the top budget authorizations set for 
education legislation. 



Comiittees, Commissions on National IMucation Reform (See Appendix B) 



Coiimnttee on National Prograjn Pri orit i es inTcacher Education fCNPPTF) 
Task I'orce '72 "Outside Tr a.ck^' " ~~ 

A resource team of ''experts" from the field of education, organized to 
work along with, but independently of. Task Force '72 in developing 
recommendations regarding certain new educational thnists and their 
relationship to national educational reform. Consultants were drawn 
from all levels of the educational spectrum and included persons who 
have had considerable ex])crience in one or more of the programs under 
study. The resource team helped insure a much broader and more 
objective viewpoint in the efforts of Task Force '72. fSee also Task 
Force '72) 



Commu nity 

1. Those private and public constituencies within the legal territory 
of a school system (parents, neighbors, business, industries, 
chamber of commerce, city council, churches, and other organized 
groups) which support and are ultimately responsible for the quality 
of the educational program of that school system and whose children' 
are the direct consumers of the education offered. 

2. Leaders from the private sector (usually representatives of the 
disadvantaged minorities) who may or nay not be related to a 
particular school community or organization, but who, through their 
experiences and works, have become important spokesmen for the 
conc-rns of people in local communities. (See also Parity) 

C ommunity Involvement 

The direct involvement of members of concerned communities in appropriate 
phases of educational program activity to facilitate (1) effective 
utilization of community resources; (2) community understanding of pro- 
gram objectives, procedures, and accomplishments; and (3) the delegation 
of program responsibilities to relevant community client, service, and 
support groups. 



Community-Liaison Teacher (See School -Community Liaison Teacher) 
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Competency- B ased Educatio n 

1. A. system of education which places high emphasis on the specifi- 
cation, learning, and demonstration of those competencies which 
are of central importance to the effective practicing of a given 
profession or career. 

2. A term used by some to identify the current national movement in 
"competency-based education and certification." The term has two 
outstanding advantages: 

a. it encompasses all major educational constituencies; and 

b. it includes all of the professions, e.g., education, law 
medicine. ' 

(See Competency-Based Teacher Education, Performance-Based Teacher 
Education) 



Competency- Based Teacher .Education 

1. A system of-^eacher education which has its specific purpose the 
development of specifically described knowledge, skills, and 
behaviors that will enable a teacher to meet performance criteria 
for classroom teaching. Presumably, each competency attained by the 
preserve ce teacher is related to student learning and can be assossc 
by the following criteria of competence: 

a. knowledge criteria that assess the cognitive understandings of 
the teacher education student; 

b. performance criteria that assess specific teaching behaviors- 

and " ' 

c. product criteria that assess the teacher's ability to examine 
and assess the achievement of his or her pupils. 

2. Any teacher education program having the following characteristics: 

a. Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated 
by the student which are: 

1) derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles, 

2) stated so as to make possible assessment of a student »s 
behavior in relation to specific competencies, and 

3) made public in advance. 

b. Criteria (to be employed in assessing competencies) are: ■ 

1) based upon, and in harmony with, specified competencies, 

2) explicit in stating expected levels of mastery, under 
specific conditions, and 

3) made public in advance. 



c. Assessment of the student's competency: 

)) uses his performance as the primary source of evidence; 

2) takes into account evidence of the student's knowledge 
relevant to planning for, analysing, interpreting, or 
evaluating situations or behavior; and 

3) strives for objectivity. 

d. The student's rate of progress through the program is determined 
by demonstrated competency rather than by time or course 
completed . 

e. The -instructional program is intended to facilitate development 
and evaluation of the student's achievement of specified com- 
petenci es . 

[Stanley Elam, "Performance-Based Teacher Education: UTiat Is the 
State of the Art?" Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1971.] 



Comprelicnsi ve Edu cational Plan 

1. A detailed description of a proposed educational program consisting 
of all its systems, f-ubrystems, and conpon.-^nts accompanied by an 
explanation of its mission, goals, and objecti ves--a required 
approach for almost all United States Office of Education program?. 

2. A plan which considers the broadest possible range of variables in 
development of an educational program. (See Needs Assessment, 
Resource Assessment, Strategy, PERT, Evaluation, MiiO, Action Steps) 

Comprehensive Serv i ces (Also called Life Servic e s or Supportive Services 

All of the health services--including medical and dental work as well as 
nutritional serviccs--and those other "umbrella" services that relate to 
a person's physical and mental well-being that are included in some 
school programs but do not directly devexop a student's cognitive skills 



Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) CS o metimes called Computer Based 
Instruction) 

Instruction based upon the use of a computer--usual ly a terminal 
componcnt--which makes it possible to provide the learner with an 
individjjlized and self-paced program. This kind of instruction has 
been most widely used in mathematics and the physical sciences but 
is slow by gaining popularity with all subject areas. 



Confirmatory Mechanisms 



Cybernetic feedback instrumentalities which utilize measurable data 
to provide continuous verification of the relative effectiveness of 



different components or activities in coniproliensive educational systems 
These mechanisms provide tiie continual feedback information necessary 
to make appropriate adjustments to program components and provide a ' 
basis for determing the extent to which the criteria for accountabilitv 
have been satisfied. (See Feedback Loop, Field Response Mechanisms) ' 



Confrontation 



In educational contexts, an open meeting and discussion of educational 
issues, practices, a')d policies to provide better communication between 
educational constituencies previously isolated from one another. This 
approach has been an especially effective one for bringing into the 
active educational world those groups who were previously excluded from 
the decision-making process. The jractice of confrontation has not 
only broadened the base of participation in the educational arena, but 
has resulted in the kind of open and critical educational atmosphere 
that IS in keeping with the democratic principles upon which American 
education is ideally based. 



Consortium 



An organizational instrumentality, usually informal, which facilitates 
cooperation, e.g., among colleges and universities, professional 
organizations, the community, and the schools. The consortium provides 
a means for engaging the full resources of federal, state, and local 
educational agencies, and business and community interests in improvino 
education. 



Consumer Center 



In Title I and Title 111 programs of the Office of Education, a site 
that receives a proven practice or process, as well as the technical 
advice necessary for successiul implementation, from a Producer 
Center. (See also Producer Center) 



Continuation G rant 

A grant to continue an operational program for another year. Although 
federal support for multiple-year programs is becoming increasinaly 
common (usually ranging from 3-5 years in length), the nature of ''the 
legislative £jid funding process often makes it necessary to apply for 
prograjn continuation on a year-to-year basis. This type of grant 
application generally recpiires assessment of the previous year's 
performance, as we]l as a rationale for requested prooram changes' 
and improvements. (See also Planning Grant, Operational Grant, 
Qualification Grant) 
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Cost Benefits 



The specific benefits or achievements that result from specific program 
expenditures. As with "cost effectiveness/' in educational planning 
and development, increasing emphasis is being placed upon comparing a 
range of program strategies regarding the kinds of incomes that can be 
reliably estimated to occur as a result of certain specific monetary 
inputs. (See Cost Effectiveness) 



Cost Effectivenes s 

Analyses designed to measure the extent to which resources allocated to 
a specific objective under each of several alternatives, actually con- 
tribute to accomplishing that objective, so that different ways of 
gaining the objective may be compared, (See Cost Benefits) 



Counci? of Great City Schools 

An association of administrators responsible for public education in 
America's large urban centers (cities larger that 300,000 or school 
districts with enrollments in excess of 70,000 students). The Council 
is designed to promote the improvement of education by providing a 
central information exchange for urban educators. 



Member cities: 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 



Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 



Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New York 

Oakland 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 



Portland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 
Washington 



Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 

An independent organization of state superintendents and commissioners 
of education representing all 50 states and six outlying areas. The 
Council provides a means for cooperative action among its members to 
strengthen education through the work of state education agencies and 
aids its members to meet their responsibilities for leadership in 
education. CCSSO Stateline , published quarterly, summarizes the 
Council's position on current issues in education and trends in state 
education agencies. 



Critical Mass 

The minimum essential mass needed to get something accomplished. Pro- 
cessing sufficient power to make a difference. The minimum concentration 
of funds, people, or institutions necessary to afford a new program or 
system an adequate opportunity for success. Many programs directed at 



educational reform have failed because Hieir support has had an insuf- 
ficient "critical mass" with which to provide a valid demonstration 
model or witli whidi to significantly interact with and change existing 
institutions and systems. 



Cultural Plural i sin 

Co-existence of two or more groups witli significantly different patterns 
of belief and bcliavior (including, as tlie case may be, different 
languages) .withip. the sumo national boundnr'ies and with mutual respect, 
toleration, and encouragement. The ^Xmish are an example of cultural 
pluralism in the United States. Developing an awareness of tliis 
pluralism and an understanding of its vital role in our culture has 
been a central objective of Office of Bducatio-^ programs, e.g., the 
Teacher Corps, ITT, COP, and Urban-Rural School Developirient . 

Cutting Edges of Jiducatio n al Knowledg e 

Now ideas and practices in education built upon sound research and 
validated products and processes which have potential for successfully 
obtaining the target goals and objectives of improved teaching and 
learning. 

It has been estimated that tlie lag between the frontier of knowledge 
and its us-^ in some classrooms is approximately 30 years. If the whole 
of our knowledge base also has a "complete turnover" in about 10 years, 
it could be hypothesized that what is taught in the classroom is always 
three generations behind the best of what we brew. 



Delivery System ( Delive ry ? icchanisms) 

A means, vehicle, or system whicli facilitates the rapid and effective 
introduction of validated research products into the mainstream of the 
Ajnerican educational system. Any systematic arrangement for dissemi- 
nating educational products to the client. Teacher centers, workshops, 
institutes, conferences, and publications can be vehicles for delivery 
of new ideas, techniques, and materials to the educational consumer. 
(See Consumer Center, Local to Local Delivery, Producer Center, Portal 
School, Teacher Center) 



Deputy Commission er for D evelopment (PCD) (See Office of Deputy 
Commissioner for Developinelit) 



Development 

The systematic generatio^^ of technology and techniques (curriculums , 
procedures, softw^-.c, h'jrd\;are, materials, alternative framcwoj^ks) for 
use in brinp^:.,, 'tbout a particular outcome or in performing a particular 
operation jn educational programs* 
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D evelopment Program (See Program Types) 



Developmental Assistance 

A form of technical assistance characterized by the provision of outside 
resources, customarily at an early stage, to upgrade the quality of 
educational programs. In this form of assistance the outside resource 
or catalyst becomes more a part of the developmental process than "a hit 
and run'' troubleshooter. (See also Technical Assistance) 

Di fferentiated Staff ing 

The assigning to educational personnel of roles or tasks according to 
experience and ability, and the rewarding of personnel according to the 
level of educational activity assigned. Such staffing patterns include 
various task levels: master teacher, full responsibility teacher, 
limited responsibility teacher, paraprof essional , aide, volunteer 
assistant, and student. Differentiated staffing patterns also may 
include academic teams differentiated by area of expertise. The staff 
differentiation approach allows specialization in keeping with specific 
competencies of the staff. 



Diffusion 

The process of spreading new relevant ideas and practices over a 
particular area or region. (See Dissemination, Delivery) 

Disadvantaged 

Persons, institutions, or areas lacking some of the advantages of other 
groups or places. Various criteria are used to determine the degree of 
disadvantage: state and national income averages, welfare recipient 
data, amount of education, degree of exposure to variety of experiences, 
availability of social and economic opportunity. 

Discrepancy Evaluation (See Evaluation) 



Discretionary Funds 

That portion of an appropriation which may be used ''at the discretion** 
of an agency for specified purposes but without formula restrictions. 

A relatively small percentage of Office of Education funds (less than 
10 percent) are not controlled by pre-determined formulas, but this 
relatively small amount of discretionary money can be used in a great 
variety of ways by the Commissioner to respond to the most critical 
needs of the nation's education systems. (See also Formula Grants) 
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Disscrrination Review Panel 



Established by the Office of Education to develop and apply criteria 
for the selection of exemplary or validated OI--supported programs or 
practices before their dissemination. The panel presently uses the 
following terms to indicate increasing levels of evaluation rigor: 

1. Promising: programs or practices that show potential for 
producing effective results, convincing tost data are lacking; 
or, there is not an adequate number of similar programs .vith"' 
which to compare the selected program as a way of demonstrating 
its "promising" characteristics. 

2. Model: programs or practices judged to be among the most 
effective programs of their type based on expert comparisons 
among "nominated" successful program, but for which convincing 
evaluation data are still lacking. " 

3. Validated: research-based programs or practices that have 
been independently verified as consistently produced expected 
results, usually based on field experimental designs. 

(See Validated Products and Processes) 



Division of Educ ation 

One of the divisions of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
headed by the Assistant Secretary for Education who is responsible for 
administering programs of the United States Office of Education the 
National Institute of Education, and the Foundation for Post Secondary 
Sducation. (See United States Office of Education) 

Drop Out Prevention Progra m 

Authorized by Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and administered by the Office of Education, the drop out prevention 
program geared to demonstrate projects involving the use of innovative 
methods, systems, and materials which show promise in reducing the number 
of children who do not complete education in elementary and secondary 
schools . ' 



Educational Media 

All activities whereby consultative assistance is provided to local and 
intermedjate staff members in the organization with use of all teaching 
and learning resources, including hardware, content material, and 
senices. 

Educational media are defined as any devices, cojil cnt materials, methods, 
or c-xperionccs used for teaching and ioarning ])urposos. Thc-sc media arc' 
printed or nonprintcd sensory materials. 
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Educational Reform 



The implementation of changes in educational programs and practices to 
make them more responsive to the needs of the population served. 

Educational Renewal 

The improvement of existing educational systems from witliin. Efforts 
at federal, state, and local levels to improve existing educational 
systems tlirough compreliensive reform programs which are planned, 
developed, implemented, and evaluated by those who will be most affected 
by tlie reforms. Althou gh ou tside re sources co uld and gen erally would 
be ttiliz e d to supplement lo cal reso urces, the maj or focu T^f "^educ <r^ 
tional renewal programs w ould be upon findin g_ Jjor c'^Fffectivcr ways 'of 
usiiig already existing resources . High priority would be given~to the 
application of educational systems approaches, including cotiiprehensi vc 
long-range planning, continuous needs assessment, targeted programming 
•and feedback, and evaluation mechanisms . 



Educational Revenue Sharing (See Revenue Sharing) 
Educational Technolog y (See Educational Media) 
Educatio n al Testing Service (ET S) 

A nonprofit organization whose activities are centered on four major 
educational areas : measurement, research , development, and advisory 
and instructional services. ETS creates and administers measurement 
programs in the form of aptitude and achievement tests that arc taken 
each year by millions of individuals---including a great range of both 
students and nonstudents. The organization research effort spands the 
educational spectrum and is al out the nation's largest. The main 
office of ETS is located in Princeton, New Jersey, with branches 
located in Berkeley, California, and Evanston, Illinois. 

Educational Voucher 

A certificate with a given monetary value--usually given to a student 
in need of financial assistance-- that can be used to enroll in an 
educational program of the student's choice. It is generally felt that 
such a system has at least three important advantages: (1) provides an 
effective mechanism for giving economic aid to the poor; (2) allows the 
student to choose from a broad range of programs; and (3) stimulates 
institutions in "competition" for voucher students to upgrade their 
offerings. 
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Elementary Models (Coinprehcnsivc Olomcntarv Tcnchcr Preparation Models^ 



Designs and specifications for some alternative, systeiiiat j c, educational 
programs for elementary school teachers. Ten such models were designed 
and given initial feasibility tests during 1968 and 1969 with funding 
from the National Center for Educational Research and Development (NC'-FID) 
of tne Office- of Education. These models focus on institutional 
realignments, comprehensive planning, training for specific competencies, 
tield-centered training activity, modularized and personalized training 
programs, a merger of pre- and in-service training, the use of systematic 
management. techniques, and an emphasis on cost effectiveness. Each 
project includes exemplary competency-based teacher education programs 
for preparing teachers, with detailed specifications for the teaching 
competency to be acquired and for each of the numerous related sub- 
systems and components of the proposed programs. Specifications for 
these models and feasibility studies are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. (See Moiel: Teacher Education) 



Elementary-Secondary Education Act--Tj tle I 

Authorized by Title I of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act of 1965 
and administered by the Office of Education, this program provides funds 
on a formula basis directly to school districts with concentrations of 
children from low-income families to expand and improve educational 
programs by various means (including pre-school program?;) which con- 
tribute particularly to meeting tlie special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children. 

Elementary-Secondary Educ ation Act--Title III 

Authorized by Title III of the Element ary-Sccondarv Education Act of 
1965 and administered by the Office of Education, this program provides 
federal financial support for special innovative and exemplaiy projects 
which hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the solution 
of critical educational problems. At lea.-^t 15 percent of the funds 
available in states under this program must be used to meet the special 
educational needs of exceptional children. Eighty-five percent of the 
ESEA Title III funds is administered by the state departments of 
education; the balance by the Office of Education. (Sec also Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, Exceptional Children) 

Emergency School Assistance Pro gram (ESAP) 

The Emergency School Assistance Program I (fiscal year 1971) and II 
(fiscal year 1972) designed to meet the special neeci of school districts 
which arose as a result of dosejircgation either under court ordc-r or 
voluntary plans filed under authority of the Civil Kights Act of 196^1, 
Title VI. The purpose of liSAP is to a.-.-sist all oli-ihlc school 
distracts to eliminate racially isolated schools; to provide financial 
assistance for the establishment of stable, quality integrated schools: 
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to eliminate minority group isolation within the school districts; and 
to aid children in overcoming educational disadvantages occasioned by 
minority group isolation within the district. 



Enabling Objectives (See Objectives) 



Equalization of Educational Opportunity 

The goal of providing equal educational opportunities for all -hildrcn, 
regardless of their race, color, national origin, or economic background. 



ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) 

A national system of decentralized educational clearinghouses which 
identify the literature most needed by practitioners, x^esearchers , and 
decision-makers; secure, abstract, index, and announce the contents 
and availability of literature selected; commissior- and publish 
analytical-interpretive mono^jraphs as well as bibliographies, directories, 
and substantive articles; and provide direct inforir.ation services to 
educators. Basic publications of the system include the Thesaurus of 
Educational Descriptors , Research in Education , and Current Index to 
Journals in Education . Major funding is provided by Central ERIC of 
the National Institute of Education. Local sponsors include universities 
and professional association. Further information about the system can 
be obtained by writing to ERIC, National Institute of Education, Code 
401, Reporters Building, Washington, D.C. 20202. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

One of eighteen ERIC speciality centers supported by the National Insti- 
tute of Education, the main job of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education is to provide ideas and information on both the pre- and in- 
service preparaton of teachers and other supporting school personnel. 
The scope of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education includes the 
preparation and continuing development of elementary, ' secondary , and 
collegiate level personnel, their roles and functions. Health, physical 
education, and recreation is a newly added part of its scope. 

Other ERIC Clearinghouses: 



Adult Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

Counseling and Personnel Services 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



Disadvantaged 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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ERLC 



Other ERIC Clearinghouses {Con't): 



Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Educational Media and Technology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

Exceptional Children 

The Council for Exceptional 

Children 
Arlington, Virginia 

Higher Education 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 

Junior and Community Colleges 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Languages and Linguistics 
Modern Language Association of 

America 
New York, New York 

Library and Information Sciences 
American Society for Informat:on 

Sciences 
Washington, D.C. 



Reading and Communication Skills 
National Council of Teachers of 

English 
Urbana, Illinois 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Science, Mathematics, and Environ- 
mental Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Social Studies/Social Science 

Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Vocational and Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



Evaluation 

The systematic generation of statistical, descriptive, and analytical 
information on program (project) accivities. Evaluation facilitates 
decision-making in a specific context within a given time frame: 



Discrepancy Evaluation: a method of assessing the gap between 
explicit promise and systematically assessed performance of a 
set of activities. The discrepancy between stated goals or 
expected outcomes and actual results is a measure of the 
effectiveness of program activities and is a way of pinpointing 
the areas of both strength and weakness in program design. 

Formative Evaluation: the ongoing assessment of the efficacy 
of a program during its development and implementation in terms 
of the degree of accomplishment of prestated goals and objectives. 
The obser^^ation, analysis, and interpretation of indicators of 
progress toward specified program objectives provide the 



justification and direction for revision of programs while 
still in their developmental phase. The consequence of 
formative evaluation is a better product or program in a 
shorter time. 

3. Process Evaluation: a procedure of assessing means. Generally, 
evaluation calls for the measurement of performance against the 
standard or level specified in the objectives. Process 
evaluation assesses the effectivensss of the processes under- 
taken in achieving objectives. Most evaluation of national 
education programs in recent years has been of this type. 

4. Product Evaluation: product or impact evaluation assessing the 
capability of a product to bring about intended changes 
specified by the goals (objectives) of product use. The 
increasing demands for greater accountability in education 
programs have generally called for more of this type of 
evaluation. 

5. Summative Evaluation: the assessment of final product and 
process effectiveness in terms of degree of attainment of 
prespecified program goals and objectives. 



Exceptional Children 

Exceptional children refers to the wide range of children and youth 
who have special educational needs as the result of physical, emotional, 
social, mental, and/or other limitations which result in learning or 
behavior problems in the educational setting. The term applies equally 
to children who are so gifted that the fullest development of their 
ability to learn requires special educational techniques. 



Expected Outcomes 

Intended behavioral changes as opposed to unintended changes. IVhen 
applied to human behavior, expected outcomes must be considered jointly 
with unexpected outcomes, both of which follow behavioral intervention. 
That which one hopes to achieve through the implementation of a system 
may be expressed as goals and objectives. "Goals" tend to be used for 
larger, generic concerns and "objectives" for more precise delineation 
of expectations. (See also Output-Oriented Program) 



Experimental Model 

A design for conducting a program or series of educational activities 
for which the empirical base is not secure, or, at least, for which 
there are major gaps in knowledge and which seeks to produce both 
desirable instructional results and a broadening of solid data, which 
may be used later for empirical models, A model built on at least 
partial hypothetical ground, but usually in areas requiring some action 
to meet learner needs. 



A program oi educational system which is scaled down in size, can he 
modified easily, and can be studied for application to larger programs 
or systems. (See Action Research) 



Experi mental Program (See Program Types) 



Experimental Scl)0 0ls Prop^^ am 

Authorized by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and administered 
by the Office of Education, the Experimental Schools Program is intended 
to test comprehensive alternatives, to present educational practices, 
procedures, and poi ormance. by supporting a limited number of large- 
scale, comprehensive experiments with a major focus on documentation 
and evaluation. Experimental Schools will attempt to serve as a bridge 
from research, demonstration, and experimentation to actual educational 
practice . 



Federal Mission in Ed ucatio n 

The fundamental mission of the United States Office of Education and of 
other federal educational agencies is to administer programs authorized 
by Congressional legislation. These programs generally have five major 
purposes: 

y 1. to provide information and statistics about the state of 
education in the United States; 

2. to promote interstate cooperation and sharing of educational 
experience; 

3. to respond to emergency situations related to the national 
welfare; 

4. to support experimentation and demonstration programs that are 
in the best interest of improving /Vneri can education but which 
cannot be afforded by local and state education agencies; and 

5. to provide developmental, nationwide assistance in the 
installation of large-scale service programs growing out of 
4 and/or 3 above. 



Federal Regist^n^^nnouncemc^ 

The legal announcement of conditions governing the awarding of federal 
funds. Kith specific reference to the enabling legislation, it sots 
forth the rules, regulations and/or guidelines affecting the program 
and specifies certain significant deadline dates. Federal Register 
Announcements appear twice and serve two purposes. The first announce- 
ment gives interested parties an opportunity to react to the regulations 
(through the U.S. Conmii ss Loner) , to raise questions, and to recovri'.-nJ 
improvements. The second announcement, generally modified as a result 
of both internal and external input, serves to notify interested parties 
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that the regulations are in force. Single copies may be obtained from 
the Office of Federal Register, National Archives, 8th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, iN.W,, Washington, D.C* 20408* Subscriptions may be obtained 
from Superintendent:^ of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. (See Guidelines, Regulations) 



Feedback 

A way of giving help, a corrective mechanism for learning how well 
behavior matches intentions. Some criteria for useful feedback 
are: 

1. It is sol icited rather than imposed. Feedback is most useful 
when the receiver has formulated the kind of question that 
those observing him can answer. 

2. It is de scriptiv e rather than evaluative. Be describing one's 
own reaction, it leaves the individual free to use it or to 
not use it as he sees fit. By avoiding evaluative language, 
it reduces the need for the individual to react defensively. 

3. It is si^ccific rather than general. To be told that one is 
"dominating'* will probably not be as useful as saying something 
like, "just now when we are deciding the issue upon 

you did not listen to what others said, and I felt forced^to 
accept your arguments or face attack from you." 

4. It is directed toward behavior which the receiver can do 
something about. Frustration is only increased when a person 
is reminded of some shortcoming over which he has no control . 

5. It is checked to insure clear communication. One way of doing 
this is to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback he 
has received to see if it corresponds to what the sender has 
in mind. 

(See Confirmatory Mechanisms, Feedback Loop Mechanisms, Field Response 
Mechanisms) 



Feed-back Loop Mechanisms 

Processes built into programs to provide systematic and regular feed-back 
regarding quality and effectiveness. Such processes not only provide an 
opportunity for all program participants to have an ongoing input into 
program development, but also provide the data base that is necessary 
to make regular adjustments in program strategies and operations. (See 
Confirmatory Mechanisms, Feedback, Field Response Mechanisms, Formative 
Evaluation) 
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Field Response Mechanisms 



Procedures used by governmental agencies to obtain the response of 
practitioners in the field when developing new state, regional, or 
national programs. Generally, the approach has four steps: (1) the 
prior development of a conceptual fraine for a proposed now program 
based upon inputs from a variety of sources, including the field; (2) 
the presentation of that plan to a cross-section of field constituencies 
(meeting in both homogeneous and heterogenous groups and, if possible, 
in their home environments) for input, reaction, modification; (3) the 
implementation of the plan as modified (the installed plan would always 
include a mochanism to in.surc ongoing feed-back from the field to the 
administrative agency); and (4) the evaluation of both the program and 
the particular field response mechanisms employed in relation to its 
development. (See Confirmatory Mechanism, Feed-back, Feed-back Loop 
Mechanism) 



Field Task Forces on Improvement and Reform in y\merican Education 



A national cross-section of pacesetters from the major constituencies 
of American education--tcachers , state education departments, the 
community, school administration and supervision, higher education, 
and spokesmen for the basic subjects taught in the school s — established 
by the National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems to 
provide ^'real world" input into the development and improvement of 
major national educational programs. Recommendations of the Task 
Force will be published in early 1973. (See Bibliography) 



Field Test 

To introduce a new educational program or approach into a "regular" 
educational setting with the purpose of testing the new product under 
real conditions. Field tests are used primarily to help improve or 
"perfect" a product being developed or to measure the validity or 
effectiveness of a finished product. (See Evaluation, Program Types) 

Fiscal Determinat or s 

1. Authorization: the process of establishing as law a proposed bill 
with a spending ceiling. 

2. Appropriation: the process of establishing a given money 
expenditure within an authorized ceiling. 

3. Allocation: an administrative procedure of releasing monies 
available under an enacted appropriation. 

Follow Through 

Authorized by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and administered by 
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the Office of Education, an experimental program with the purpose 
to investigate a variety of approaches to reinforce gains made in 
Head Start or similar pre-school programs by children from in;poverished 
families. Provisions also are made for assessing abilities and gains 
of such children who have not had pre-school experiences. Twenty-two 
different models of Follow Through are being tried, most at several 
sites. Each model is designed, implemented, and monitored by a 
sponsoring group. Currently, there are approximately 150,000 children 
from impoverished families who have attended pre-school. Children from 
similar backgrounds could no doubt benefit from successful compensatory 
Follow Through efforts. Approximately 4 million such children enrolled 
in kindergarten through third grade. 



Formative Evaluation (See Evaluation) 



Formula Funds 

Program monies that are allocated according to a specific formula which 
is usually based upon some defined demographic, political or geographic 
unit which is usually of high importance to national program goals and 
objectives. For example, a high percentage of funds, authorized by 
Congressional legislation, is distributed to the states on the basis 
of the ratio of school-age population within each state, and then, the 
states, in turn, distribute those funds to local school systems on the 
basis of state-wide formulas and funding practices. (See also 
Discretionary Funds) 



Foundation for Post Secondary Education 

National Foundation for Post Secondary Education, proposed by the Senate 
as one of three organizational components of an Education Division within 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The other two would 
have been a National Institute of Education and the Office of Education. 
A conference committee agreed to, and Congress subsequently enacted in 
the Education Amendments of 1972, a provision creating an Assistant 
Secretary for Education. The Cojmnissioner of Education and the Director 
of a newly created National Institute of Education will report to the 
Assistant Secretary. 



"Gate-Keepers" 

Persons in leadership situations who have a high degree of influence 
on decision-making and therefore on the structure and quality of the 
educational process and in the ultimate decision-making deliberations. 
This influence comes from the authority of the particular position 
that the person holds or from the degree of impact a person has on his 
or her peer through personal contacts, speeches,. or writing. (See 
Multiplier Effect) 
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Goal 

A statement in broad, descriptive terms of the desire and expectations 
of the desires and expectations of the developers and/or consumers of 
an educational program. (See also Expected Outcomes, Objectives) 

^'Governance" Counc il 

A group of conmiunity leaders responsible for the policy administration 
of a particular educational program or system, llie Council differs 
from the usual school board by being more closely representative of the 
parcnts--particularly members of minority ethnic groups— of pupils in 
the school or schools involved in the program and is a means of assuring 
a greater degree of community involvement and control. 

Increasingly, governance councils are becoming more diverse in their 
membership and, as a result, are becoming more representative of the 
various constituencies involved in the program or system which they 
govern. (See also Parity) 

Guidelines (See Program Guidelines) 



Hands-on Resource Center 

A resource center which is designed to invite visiting educators to 
"get their hands dirty." Rather than merely looking at displays or 
demonstrations of materials, equipment and new educational systems, 
teachers and others using the center become active learners by using 
tlie materials, metliods, and programs contained in the new and 
constantly changing center resources. These learning sessions are 
designed for both individuals and groups and range from short-run "get 
acquainted" experiences to long-run "fully familiar" credit courses. 
(See also Teacher Center) 



Hardware 

Equipment or material necessary to the carrying out of educational 
programs that is characterized by its non-print, non-paper nature. 
Such equipment includes projectors, laboratory equipment, computers, 
artifacts, measuring devices, and other fashioned materials. Hard- 
ware is usually less expendable and more costly than software, and 
less amenable to swift revision. (See also Software) 

High Risk Programs 

Programs generally based upon a thin knowledge base which do not have 
a predicted good chance of succeeding, but which (1) offer a high 
potential payoff should they succeed; (2) relate to extremely critical 
problems, e.g., drug education; or (3) are experimental in nature, 
e.g., use of new staff ing* patterns. Such programs are usually funded 
Q at relatively low levels. (See also Experimental Programs) 
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Individualized Instruction 



Instructional activities designed to attend to expressed needs of the 
individual learner, taking into account each learner's accunralatcd 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, his potential and his rate of learn- 
ing. Prograianied materials are often appropriate for individualized 
instruction. (See Personalized Instruction) 



In-Service Education 

Efforts to update and increase or improve tlie knowledge base, pro- 
fessional skills, attitudes, sensitivities, and feelings which' 
contribute to the effective performance of "on the job'* educational 
personnel. It usual2y involves a formal program, but many teachers 
feel that the best in-service education comes from the students and 
continues from the first to the last day of active service. (See 
also Preservice Hducation) 



Institu te of International Studies (IIS) 

The Institute of International Studies of tlie Office of liducation, a 
combined operating and staff unit, responsible for planning and 
administering a variety of opportunities and programs to expand and 
improve tlje international dimensions of ^nerican education. The 
Institute's various progra:ns are designed to develop at least a suitable 
minimum national educational capability to produce the skilled manpower, 
new knowledge, and improved curricula and inscructional materials in 
foreign languages, area studies, and world affairs needed by education, 
government, and business. 



Institution of Higher Education (IH E) 

A post-secondary institution, usually a college or university, responsible 
for creating and promoting organized bodies of knowledge, study, and 
application--especially in professional fields; a community of scholars 
and researchers; a social invention to study and to enhance the culture; 
a place where knowledge and disciplined competence Is created and 
translated into social utility in collaboration with other institutions, 
organizations, and enterprises. There are an estimated 2,500 such 
institutions in the United States. 



Instructional Modules (See Module) 



Instructional Technology (See Educational Technology) 



Integrating Materials 



Packaged sets of instructions and suggestions known to be effective in 
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enabling prospective teachers to demonstrate their ability to bring 

oJhei LkfT?'. f particular evaluation scheme, or perform 

a^e alwavrs[tuat-nn ' '"''^"'"S' °f ''-^ 

always nerta irri r!^'''^''' realization of pupil outcomes 

aiuays pertains to a specific outcome, or set of outccnes for a 

statemeM if Si^ lopm^snt of curriculum always pertains to the 

statement of goals objectives, learning experiences, and the like for 

sp^ f c'Lts ^f° 5°' 
specitic sets of learning conditions, 



Practice and corrective feed-back are critical to the development of 
such competencies, and a large proportion of the "packaS" iSLatinp 
materials describe strategies and suggestions rela^i^ffo th pufsuir' 
of such activities. (See also Protocol Materials, Training Ma?" as) 



Interaction Analysis 



A process of objectifying verbal and nonverbal behavior between 
individuals m small or large groups. It has been especial y important 
u T °^ teacher-student relationship. Of the uore San 

an:iys;s"the'?rT'^"^%'''' '^'^ - interaction 

nrnh^Ki u Plunders' Interaction Analysis Cater-o rie. (FIAC) is 
probably the most widely used. ^ ^ 



Inter- Agency Programs 

I!!?nt f activities characterized by cooperative planning, 

joint funding and coordinated execution among several agencies. For 

p"^? ^s bv"the"i'"r r'^'"'' ^^^"^^^ '''' cooperative'devel^pment of 
an f^^Ht'^i local education agency, the Model Cities Leadership, 
an institution of higher education, the state education agency, the 
as MnL? appropriate, additional agencies such 

as Model cities or the Bureau of Indian Affairs. (See also COP) 

Intervention Strategy 

A planned act or series of acts introduced into a program or situation 
with the purpose of improving or changing that program or situation! 

Laboratory School 

t llT.T.V/r°'' secondary school generally attached to and administered 

SuctLg researr- 1 ''''' P^^'"^^>' P-'P°^^ °f con- 

ducting research m learning, curriculum, and teaching methodology. It 

tS.Mna ""T 1°'" ""'^ relatively controlled center for practice 

teaching. (See also Portal School) ^ 
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Leadersh ip Training Institute ilTl) 



A unique and flexible human resource pool created and sponsored by the 
Office of Hducation and charged with providing high level training 
experiences for project directors and other key leadership personnel 
in NCIHS programs. The LTI usually has a central training staff 
composed of a cross- secti on of educational leaders who have had con- 
siderable experience with either the USOIi program, with which they are 
associated, or other programs with similar or related purposes. 
This central staff has the capacity to draw upon other "outside" train- 
ing resources as needed. Twelve LTrs are currently in operation under 
the aegis of the Office of Education. 



Learning Disabilit y 

An individual, physical, or emotional handicap which makes learning 
more difficult than it would be if such a handicap did not exist. 
Estimates for children with specific learning disabilities, as noted 
in a 1969 report of the National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped, 
include 1 to 3 percent of the school age population (5-19), i.e., 600,000 
to 1,800,000. 



Liaison Teac lier (See School Community Liaison Teacher) 



Life Ser vices (See Compreliensivo Services) 



Local Education Agency (LEA) 

A public school district in system empowered by the state Ln which it 
is located to carry out the mandate of providing free public education. 
There are presently approximately 20,000 such districts in the United 
States. 



Local to Local Delivery 

The sharing of successful educational products and practices at the 
local level--from teacher to teacher, classroom to classroom. 



Long Range Planning 

The effort to establish over a specified period of time realistic and 
desirable goals which conform to the criteria of cost-benefit feasibility, 
sequential PERTing of activities, and the successive steps of sub-goals 
required to achieve the desired mission. Five years is the most commonly 
used long-range planning time span. 



Man£gcnienj by Ob jective (MBO ) 

The directing of planning and implementation operations 0,1 the basis' of 
the philosophy, strategies, and outcomes specified explicitly i-i " 
prcstated objectives of an organization. An educational program managed 

'T-"''' instruction bo carried ouJ "n 

the basis of explicit and coordinated sets of objectives. (See a]<;o 
Objectives, Expected Outcomes) 

!l£i££i3js_ (See Integrating Materials, Protocol Materials, Software 
Training .Materials) ' 

Micro-teaching 

A relatively new approach to teacher training, a combination of a con- 
ceptual system for identifying precisely specified teaching skills with 

kins' °r.: n''^' '° facilitate growth in these teaching 

skills. Generally organized around small groups of students, micro- 
teaching gives high emphasis to learner involvement and rcpular and 
rapid feed-back from peers and supervisors. The approacli i's central 
to the inini-course programs developed at the Far West Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory. (See also Mini -Course) 



Mini Course 



1. 



A specific set of learning experiences, often self-j nstructional 
designed to teach a single skill or a cluster of related teaching 
skills m a relatively short period of time. Micro-teaching self- 
analysis, and reteaching are typical elements in each unit. 

2. A line of instructional products produced at the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, California. 

Mode] Cities S ite 

A location, usually in a low- income area of a large city, in which the 
community members elect to define their corporate activities for change 
withm the guidelines for renewal set forth by the Model Cities 
legislation which is administered by the Department of llousiiig and Urban 
Deve opment flUD) . The Model Cities Program brings to bear all of the 
local and federal resources in a coordinated plan of action to solve 
urban problems in that site. 

M2^£l: Tea cher Education (See Teacher Education Model) 
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Module 



A package of integrated materials or an identifiable and related set 
or sequence of learning activities which provides systematic guidance 
through a particular learning experience or specif i c progrjniK Competency- 
based educational programs generally base their instructional content 
on modules. Modules are of many shapes and styles and may rccjuirc 
activities ranging in time from less than an hour to a year or more. 
Typically, modules include rationale, prerequisites, objectives, 
strategies, resources, and criteria tests. The use of modules allows 
a much greater variety of experiences than standard "courses'" and pro- 
vides a far better basis for personalized instruction. (See also 
Integrating Materials, Mini Course, Protocol Materi(«ls, Training Materials) 

Monito r (See Project Monitor) 



Multip lier Effect 

More "bang for the buck." A predicted consequence that exceeds in 
impact and times the energy of originaJ input. Attained by dealing 
with persons, institutions, or organizations promising the greatest 
possible influence vis-a-vis other ])ersons, institutions, or organi- 
zations, e.g., programs for administrators and supervisors, prograins 
located at prestigious and/or high visibility institutions, ])rograms 
with specific built-in strategics for teams of participants to 
"reproduce" their training experiences for many others through well- 
planned folJow-up activities. (See Gate-Keepers) 



M^ill2::^i!l£L^£l}>!£iJL^Ji"L£^^ F-ducati on 

(Theodore y\ndrews. Director, Division of T'e7chcT^^ 
Certification, New York State Department of Hducation, 99 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, New York) 

A consortium of eight states in the fore of the competency based educa- 
tion movement which is concerned with the implications of CBl- for state 
certification and training programs, with inter-state sharing of 
information, materials and personnel, and with helping meml^er states to 
develop management systems for the development and use of performance- 
based approaches to teacher education and teacher certification^ 



National Assessment Progr am 

National Assessment of Educational Progress, a program sponsored by 
U.S. Office of Education and carried out by the Education Commission 
of the States to measure, at intervals of five years, concerning what 
young people know, can do, and understand in each of ten broad field 
of learning; science, writing, citizenship, reading, literature, 
music, social studies, mathematics, career and occupational development, 
and art. Surveys to assess performance by 9-year o]ds, 13-year olds, 
17-ycar olds, and young adults (ages 26-35) are conducted in two fields 
each year. 31 
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National Center for K ducational Communication (XCIIC ) 

The National Center for educational Communication of tlic National 
Institute of Education, responsible for the development of a national 
communication system to support state and local linkage centers, 
college and university libraries, and commercia] marketing sen'ices. 

NCIiC is expanding LRIC as the comprehensive, national educational report 
retrieval system, to serve all levcJs and subject fields of education 
and to assist with the implementation of ERIC computer searching systems. 

The Center ^^ncourages nationv/ide distribution and use of USOH-supported 
instructional materials by means of the USOii Copyright Program and 
Publishers Alert Service and encourages state educational agencies to 
establish comparable copyright programs. 

NCnC provides interpretative summaries that distill and synthesize infor- 
mation about current knov.'ledge and exemplary practices on priority issues 
and disseminates and facilitates the use of the resulting condensed knowl- 
edge through a variety of distribution means. 

To increase significantly the rate at which organizations adapt, install, 
and maintain programs making use of demonstrably effective school-based 
practices and R5i3 products, NCEC disseminates nationwide information 
about effective R^D products and school-based programs, with emphasis on 
support Tor USOH priorities; develops comprehensive, information linkage 
and referral components in all state agencies and among educational devel- 
opment sites to aid educators in finding needed information and to provide 
retrieval and reference services in support of educational extension 
agents; maintains a network of educational extension agents to assist 
local educators in selecting and applying relevant knowledge and tested 
programs and practices; and facilitates state and locally financed ex- 
expansion of the extension agent program. 



Na tional Cente r for Educat iona l Statistics (NCI;S) 

The National Center for Educational Statistics of USOE, designer, 
director, coordinator and executor of all statistical programs for the 
Office of Education; provider of leadership in Educational Statistics 
at the federal, national and international level; and developer of an 
integrated and interlocking system of educational statistics to meet 
federal, state, local and institutional needs for planning and manage- 
ment. NCES gathers, stores, analyzes and disseminates statistical 
data and analytical studies to show the condition and progress of 
American education. NCES relates educational statistics to critical 
public issues and provides quantitative information for decision and 
policy-makers at all levels of society. It establishes and implements 
technical statistical standards for USOE data collection and reporting, 
and maintains liaison with and provides statistical support for ail 
USOE bureau of staff offices on data acquisition needs and reporting 
requirements. (See also Office of the Deputy Commissioner for 
Renewal) 
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National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) 



The National Center for Educational Technology of USOE, the adminis- 
trator of the Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program, the Technica 
Training Programs, and the Office of Education support for educational 
television programming ( Sesame Street and The Electric Conmany) . The 
Center mounts projects in the field of educational technology directed 
at improving the quality of educational technology at the classroom 
level. NCET further coordinates all Office of Education educational 
technology activities and projects and is a central source of knowledge 
and expertise concerning the total range of USOE-sponsored technology- 
for-education activities. (See also Office of the Deputy Commissioner 
for Renewal) 



National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems (NCIES) (Se 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development) (DCR) 



National Competency- Based Education Centers 

Centers established to provide developmental assistance and training 
services for those who are interested in installing competency based 
education programs. 

CDE Center • 

College of Education 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 

904-599-2286 

CBE Center 

College of Education 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 
713-749-3621 

CBE Center 

College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 
404-542-4244 

CBE Center 
College of Education 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 
419-531-5711 

CBE Centar 

College of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
315-476-5541 



CBE Centers iCon't) 



CBE Center 

College of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University- 
Columbia, New York 
212-870-4160 

CBE Center 

College of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
608-262-6152 

CBE Cen. 

College ot Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
517-355-1903 

CBE Center 

Oregon State System of Higher 

Education 
Monmou th , Oregon 
503-838-1220 



National Commission on Performance-Based Education (Frederick McDonald, 
Director, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey) 

A national commission of educational leaders concerned with (1) a 
continual and comprehensive analysis of the national CBE situation, 
with (2) the major problems of research and development, and with (3) 
the development of basic materials of instruction and assessment- 
evaluation. 



National Consortium of Competency- Based Education Centers 

A consortium of the directors of the Elementary Education Models developed 
under a grant from the National Center for Educational Research and the 
National Center for Competency- Based Education, Norman Dodl, Director, 
Florida State University, Tallahasse, Florida. The group is currently 
focusing on problems of model development, on development of a ^^National 
Model of CBE,** on providing consultant services for leadership training, 
and on developmental assistance. (See National CBE Centers) 

National Education Association (NEA) 

An independent, voluntary, non- governmental organization open to all 
professional educators, regardless of position, rank, and authority. 
It is the largest professional association in the world, and the major 
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overall professional association for educators in the United States. 
The Association is dedicated to the improvement of American education 
at all levels and is an active leader in new programs of curriculum, 
research, and teacher certification. Its major publications are Today's 
Education (published nine times a year) and the NEA Reporter (published 
eight times a year) . 



National Inst itute of Education (NIE) 

The National Institute of Education, a new semi -autonomous agency within 
the education division of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare responsible for all educational research and development. 



Proposed Organization, November, 1972 



Director 



Management 






Adm. of 
Grants and 
Contracts 













■) 


Applied 




Field 




Dissemination 




Special 


Policy 




Initiated 




(Line 




Emphasis 


Studies* 




Studies 




operation) 




Programs 



''Washington-based policy-oriented research. 



Career 
Education 



Experimental 
Schools 



National Research Centers 

Established to meet national needs for research in specific areas of 
science requiring facilities, equipment, staffing, and operational 
support which are beyond the capabilities of private or state insti- 
tutions and which would not appropriately be provided to a single 
institution to the exclusion of others. Unlike many federally sponsored 
research laboratories, the National Science Foundation-supported National 



Research Centers do not perform specific research tasks assigned by or 
for the direct benefit of the government. Tliey are established and 
supported for the purpose of making available, to all qualified scie"ti<;r< 
the facilitie-;, equipment, skilled personnel support, and other resoip-ce<: 
required for the performance of independent research of the scientist-,' 
own choosing, in the applicable areas of science. Following are locations 
and addresses for additionaJ information on the five centers: 

Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observatory 

Office of National Centers and Facilities Operations 

National Science Foundation 

Washington, D.C. 20550 

Kitt Peak National Observatory 
950 Cherry Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 



National Astronomy and Ionosphere Center 
Box 995 

Arecibo, Puerto Rico 00612 

National Center for Atmospheric Research 

P.O. Box 1470 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 

(See Regional Laboratory, Research and Development Centers) 



National Science Foundation, (NSF) 

The National Science Foundation, an agency of the Federal Government 
established m 1950 to advance scientific progress in the' United States. 
The Foundation fulfills this responsibility primarily by sponsoring 
scientific research, encouraging and supporting improvements in science 
education, and fostering scientific information exchange. NSF does not 
Itself conduct research or carry out education projects. 

The Foundation supports scientific research and education projects in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, social, and engineering 
sciences— and m interdisciplinary areas comprised of overlapping fields 
such as oceanography, meteorology, and geochemistry, etc. The Foundation 
does not support projects in clinical medicine, the arts and humanities, 
business areas, social work, or education methodology. 
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.ORGANIZATION 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



General Counsel 



Office of 
Government 
§ Public Programs 



Assistant Director 
for 

Institutional 
Programs 



NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 



DIRECTOR 



DEPUTY DIRECTOR 



"I Executive Council 



1 Management Council 



Assistant Director 
for 
Education 



Assistant Director 
for Research 
Applications 



Assistant Director 
for 
Research 



Assistant Director 
for National 

and International 
Programs 



Assistant Director, 
for 

Administration 



Needs Assessment 

A process-usually a collaborative effort of all the educational con^ 
stituencieS"to examine the gap between specific goals and an existing 
situation. The evaluative program is essentially one of identifyino 
the felt needs of students, of the community, and of society and assess- 
ing the degree to which those needs are being met by the current efforts 
or accomplishments of the educational system. On the basis of this 
assessment, the decision-maker is able to select those problems areas 
whicn most need attention or modification and to design possible means 
of satisfying those needs. One example of a Needs Assessment Model is 
that devised by the Houston Teacher Center; 

1. Determine that a needs assessment will be conducted. 

2. Identify the assessment leadership, the target area, and the 
referent groups. 

3. Conduct training for the model leadership. 

4. Implement the model to assess programmatic needs and establish 
priorities within those needs. 
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5. Deternixne discrepancies between priorities and actual outcomes 
of present existing efforts. 

6. Utilize the data on priorities and discrepancies to identify 
needed program thrusts. 

7. Identify teacher competencies which need strengthening. 

8. Relate teacher competency needs with identified program thrusts. 

9. Establish teacher training experiences based on the priority 
needs, program thrusts, and needed teacher competencies. 

(See also Accountability Model) 
Objectives 

Specified outcomes in terms of which programs are carried out and 
evaluated: 



1. Affective Objectives: Objectives designed to reinforce or 
change human attitudes central to beliavior in educational 
activities (values and feelings, appreciations, interests, 
etc*, toward ideas, persons, or events). It is important 
to note that affective objectives are usually cognitions 
about effective events. 

2. Behavioral Objectives: 

a. Statements of educational goals (general or precise) in 
terms of the observable behavior of the learner as a 
measure of achievement. Usually, behavioral objectives 
are expressed in a three-part format: (1) descriptive 
statement of the goal, (2) the conditions under which the 
goal is to be reached, and (3) the level of mastery 
expected. 

b. Objectives designed to reinforce or change specific 
behaviors in order to improve an individual's contribution 
to the educational activities in which he is involved. 
The increased use of such objectives has resulted in 
considerable controversy. Those who support behavioral 
objectives maintain that educators generally behave in 
ways that do not strengthen the educational process and 
need to '^change their ways** if any improvement is to take 
place in the system; others feel that attempts to influence 
behavior represents inhuman '^control*' devices and are 
contrary to the basic nature of the education process. In 
addition, some hold that not all objectives can be stated 
in behavioral terms, e.g., the objectives of an instruc- 
tional seminar. 



3. Cognitive Objectives: Educational objectives which specify 

behaviors of the learner relating to perceiving, understanding, 
processing, or using of knowledge. These objectives together 
with affective, performance, and product objectives, form the 
basis for competency-based educational programming. 



4. Enabling Objectives: Objectives which describe those knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes which a learner must attain at some 
intermediate point if he is to acquire the terminal objective. 

5. Instructional Objectives: Those purposes and expected outcomes 
that guide the learning activities. 

6. Terminal Behavior Objectives: Objectives which state what the 
learner is to be able to do at the end of instruction. They 
specify the standard levels of performance in behavioral terms. 



Office of Manag eme nt and Bud get (CM B ) 

The Office of Management and Budget, created on July 1, 1970, sur- 
planting and expanding the Bureau of the Budget. It was formed to 
bring better majiagemeiit and efficiency into the operation of government. 
Its expanding role is to undertake a comprehensive review of all govern- 
ment programs now in existence to determine whether they are meeting 
the purpose for which they were designed. 



Office of the Deputy Commissioner for Development (DCDj 

The unit responsible for administering a significant portion of the 
discretionary funds available to the United States Office of Kducation. 
The Office was recently organized under the Deputy Commissioner for 
Development and includes three major National Centers and several high 
priority special programs. The general organization of DCD is as 
follows: 



Office of chc 
Deputy Commissioner 
for Development 



Priori ": v Programs : 
Environmental 

Education 
Drug Education 

and Health and 

Nutrition 



National 
Center 
for the 
Improve- 
ment of 
Educa- 
tional 
Systems 
NCIHS 



National 
Center 
for Edu- 
cational 
Statistics 
NCES 



National 
Center 
for Edu- 
cational 
Technology 
NCET 



(See also United States Office of Education, National Center for 
Improvement of Educational Systems, National Center for Educational 
Statistics, National Center for Educational Technology) 
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Operational Grant 



A grant which provides sufficient funding for a program tc become 
fully operational. Such a grant usually follows a planning grant 
which provides funds for planning and, in some cases, piloting the 
operational program. Grantees may bypass the planning phase and go 
directly into an operational program if sufficient evidence is pro- 
vided to show that extensive planning is either unnecessary or has 
already been accomplished. (See Continuation Grant, Planning Grant, 
Qualifying Grant) 



Output-Oriented Program 

A program which is guided and evaluated by what is to be produced, that 
is, by '^expected outcomes." Program design emphasizes product output, 
and evaluation is based on "exit criteria." Formal eligibility and 
entrance credentials are given relatively low priority. This kind of 
program makes possible a great deal of flexibility regarding participant 
qualifications and program strategies while still keeping the focus on 
achievement of objectives. (See also Expected Outcomes, Performance- 
Based Teacher Education) 



Para-Professionals 

Those individuals, aides, assistants, etc., working with certificated 
educational personnel who provide support and follow-up for instructional 
activities--activities which are usually initiated by the classroom 
teacher. 



Parity 

Collaborative, mutual, deliverative decision-making, and planning on 
the part of those giving and receiving services and shared decision- 
making with equivalent respect to all input. The relationship of parties 
to a expertise, perspectives, and needs of each of the parties, is a 
means of making decisions for the common good. In educational programs, 
a parity relationship typically involves school, community, and univer- 
sity, as well as other special interests, in policy-making and management. 

Performance -Based Teacher Education 

A teacher education program where the learning outcomes and the indicators 
acceptable as evidence of the realization of these outcomes, specified 
and made public. (This type of program is sometimes used as the basis 
for certification of new teachers.) Learning outcomes may be evidenced 
at: 

1. The knowledge level (the result of interacting with "protocol" 
materials) . 
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Personalized Instruction 



Instruction which is designed to moot the specific needs of learners. 
Education is personalized v.iien assessment, objectives, strategies, and 
evaluation are planned witli the Icnrnors and taMored to the learner's 
individual needs, level, rate, values, and choices. Although personali '^cd 
learning experiences most often occuj- in individualized or small group 
situations, they may take place within large groups-^as long as the above 
criteria applies. (See Individualized Instruction) 



Pilot Program (See Program Types) 
Plan of Operation (PO) 

Tlie specific program plan which is developed after a proposal has been 
evaluated and approved for funding. The PO usually becomes an actual 
part of the cont-^act or grant and is the primja-y basis against which 
progress and accomplishment are measured. 



Planned Variation Site Pr o gram 

Announced by Housing and Urban Development Secretary Romney in July, 
1971, this program designed to demonstrate what cities can do about 
their problems when given more authority to develop their own solutions, 
more resources to implement those solutions, and loss direction from 
Washington. Twenty city sites were selected for participation in 
Planned Variations. Variations proposed include the following: city- 
wide program, major local review and revision, reduction of federal 
review, and special task forces. Efforts to more effectively pool 
educational resources within these sites will also occur, but exact 
plans for how they will be related to the overall plan have yet to be 
worked out. Funds were allocated for Model Cities to carry out Planned 
Variations in fiscal year 1972. 



Planning Grant 

A relatively small amount of money (usually less than $50,000) to be 
used to (1) plan a "ful l-scale'* or operational program which will also 
be supported by federal funds or (2) plan a new program that will be 
supported by the institution developing the plan for which developmental 
funds were otherwise unavailable. Most planning grant funds are usually 
spent on bringing a variety of resource personnel together in order to 
plan with as much input and wisdom as possible. (See Continuation Grant, 
Operational Grant, Qualifying Grant) 



Portal School 



Two complementary meanings: first, a facility--a regular public school 



2. The skill level (the result of interacting with ^^training" 
materials) . 

3. The output level (the result of interacting with ^^integrating" 
materials) . 

4. The performance level (the behavior of the teacher). 

5. The consequence level (the behavior of pupils). 

(See Competency-Based Education, Competency-Based Teacher Education) 
Performance Criteria 

Standard for measuring evidence of achievement. In answering the 
question, '*What is a professional teacher?", it is important to find 
acceptable evidence of successful performance by a teacher. Examples 
of such criteria are those set forth by Richard Turner of Indiana 
University: 

Criterion Level 6 is concerned with the effects of a training 
program on improvements in teacher knowledges and understanding. 
Criterion Levels 5 and 4 are concerned with the effects of teacher 
training on improvement in pedagogic skills under laboratory or 
simplified training conditions. Criterion Level 3 addresses 
itself to the effects of training on a teacher's behavior under 
actual classroom conditions. The concept of pupil change as a 
criterion of teacher effectiveness is introduced at Criterion 
Levels 2 and 1. Criterion Level 2 is concerned with changes in 
pupil behavior that can be effected in a relatively short time 
period (one to two weeks) under actual classroom conditions. 
Criterion Level 1 is concerned with the long-range effects of 
teacher behavior on changes, in pupil achievement and well-being. 

There are fundamental differences between Criterion Levels 6 
through 3 and Criterion Levels 2 and 1. Criterion Levels 6 
through 3 focus directly on the impact of training on teacher 
behavior. Criterion Levels 2 and 1 are concerned with both the 
effects of training programs on teacher behavior and with the 
effects of teacher behavior on pupil performance. 



Performance Effectivenss Rate Track (PERT Chart) 

A PERT chart which diagramatically outlines the tasks to be undertaken 
in a given project or program, sets an expected rate of accomplishment 
for those tasks, and tracks the sequence of the task activities. The 
time span for each task is estimated and then the time total for all 
tasks is computed in order to predict minimum and maximum completion 
rates. 
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Performance Standards 

The criteria in behavioral terms by which actions are judged to be 
effective for ineffective in meeting intended outcomes. (See 
- Performance- Based Teacher Education, Performance Criterion) 
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special functions and resources, second, a part of an overall strategy 
to change education systematically. 

A portal school strategy is a means to bring together in one or more 
school buildings the resources of a university, school district, and 
community to provide a focal point for: 

1. introducing new pre- and in-sei^ice teacher education programs 
on site; 

2. introducing new curricula, instructional techniques and 
staffing patterns both to the district and the university; 

3. providing a means of diffusing trained and retrained personnel 
as well as tested practices and products to other schools in 
the district; and 

4. developing a more effective partnership between school and 
community. 

Portal schools require cooperative governance with all components-- 
university, school district, teachers, parents, professional asso- 
ciations--taking part in decision-making. 

To date, efforts at developing portal schools are concentrated prin- 
cipally in the Teacher Corps and the Council of the Great City Schools. 
Examples of different portal school ^^niedels" have been developed by 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, the University of Georgia, Athens, 
and Temple University, Philadelphia. (See Laboriitory School, Producer 
Center) 

Post Secondary liducatio n 

Any formal educational experience occuring after graduation from high 
school, generally including adult education programs and programs at 
technical institutes, community colleges, junior colleges, and colleges 
and universities. 



Power 

1. Controlling influence on the quality of the educational system. 
The degree of control that certain individuals, groups, or insti- 
tutions have regarding the making of educational policy. Much 

of the recent confrontation between educational constituencies 
has resulted from the belief by the "locked ouV constituencies 
that ''power*' levels are directly proportional to money control 
levels. 

2. The ability to grant or withhold privileges or reward within 
educational systems. 
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Precis 



•'A proposal for a proposal." A brief outline, usually including some 
rough budget estimates, of a proposed program used to determine 
general eligibility and quality of proposed projects prior to need 
for developing full blown proposals. 



Proservice Education 

The systematic and formalized program that prepares persons to begin 
full time educational careers. Program elements usually include the 
history of education, issues and problems or education, knowledge 
concepts, pedagogical skill development, educational psychology and 
sociology, and practice teaching. (See Competency-Based Teacher 
Education, Performance- Based Teacher Education, Undergraduate Prep- 
aration of Educational Personnel) 



Process Evaluation (See Evaluation) 



Producer Center (A]so called Radiation Center) 

In Title I and Title III programs of the Office of Education, a physical 
site, usually a school, that disseminates education practices or pro- 
cesses that have been validated through extensive field testing; and 
provides technical assistance to consumer Centers and other institutions 
desiring to install products developed. (See also Consumer Center, Portal 
School, Teacher Center, Training Complex) 



Product Evaluation (See Evaluation) 



Program Guidelines 

Those "recommendations, rules, regulations and requirements" which are 
developed by the United States Office of Education and the educational 
communities it serves to help potential program applicants to prepare 
proposals for funding and to insure that the programs to which the 
guidelines apply carry out the intent and mandate of the authorizing 
legislation. (See also Federal Register) 



Program Planning and Budgeting System (PBBS) 

A structured procedure for determining policy in the allocation of 
resources for accomplishment of priority programs. It emphasizes long- 
range planning, analytic evaluative tools, and economic rationality in 
the setting of goals and objectives and in the determination of programs. 
(See Govt Chart, MBO, PERT) 
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Program Types 



K Research Program: systematic study, investigation, or inquiry 
aimed at the discovery of nc\; facts or knowledge. 

2. Development Program: a prograiTi aimed at applying or translating 
research results into operational use, 

3. Demonstration Program: tlie establisluaent of a new or reviir^eJ program 
or activity for display purposes. Implies that it has beer, tested 
and validated and is meant to serve as a model for replication. 

4. Experimental Program: a program that is being tested, where the 
results or outcomes are uncertain. Experimental programs are 
normally carried out in operational settings, but under controiied 
conditions, involving planned variations, pre- and post-tests and 
control and experimental groups. 

5. Pilot Program: a program that is placed into operation on a trial 
basis to work out any bugs in advance of full installation. 

6. Service Program: a program of considerable magnitude directed at 
helping state and local education agencies to overcome major educa- 
tional problems. 



Project Monitor 

liach Office of Education project or grant assigned specialist, called 
a project monitor or project officer, who is responsible for negotiating 
the details of the project or grant. The monitor must he sure that the 
project or grant complies with all legal requirements of the law under 
which it is authorized and is consistent with the program inteiit of that 
legislation. The monitor is usually the primary comiRini cation link 
between the project and the USOt program of which it is a part. The 
monitor is, therefore, responsible for developing and facilitating an 
effective information flow between the project and the Office of Oduca- 
tion. 



Proposal 

A document submitted to a funding agency outlining a request for 
financial support for a particular program. The contents of a 
proposal are usually organized according to specific guidelines 
issued by the funding agency. 

Although there is great variation in requirements on form, proposals 
usually i.iclude a statement of need for the proposed program, an 
outline of program goals, a specific plan for achieving those goals, 
an outline of the resources that will be used to carry out the 
plan, and a budget showing what it will cost to do the job* (See 
Program Guidelines) 
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Protocol Materials 

Reproductions (visual, auditory, or printed) of behavior that portray 
concepts in teaching and learning. The immediate purpose of protocol 
production is to provide the raw material or data for intcr])retation of 
classroom behaviors. The ultimate purpose is to facilitate the devel- 
opment of interpretative competencies in teachers. Such comictencies 
include: 

1. The ability to demonstrate a functional knowledge of some 
psychological, philosophical, and sociological concepts that 
are relevant to the teacher's work. 

2. The ability to interpret behavior situations in terms of 
significant educational concepts. 

3. The ability to use interpretations to formulate alternative 
plans for teaching and other activities such as conferences 
with parents and interaction with administrators. 

(See also Integrating Materials, Training Materials) 

Proven Products and Processes (See Validated Products and Processes, 
Dissemination Review Panel) 



Pupil Gain Measures 

Used more and more as ultimate criteria of effectiveness of any process 
or program of teacher education. 

Radiation Center (See Producer Center) 
Readers 

Constituents from the field who help program directors to evaluate 
project proposals. Readers are generally drawn from a broad cross- 
section of educators, and whenever possible are selected for their 
direct expertise and experience in the particular program area of a 
given proposal or set of proposals. 

Regional Laboratory 

Supported by the National Institute of Education, as independent 
autonomous organizations established as a result of an amendment 'of 
the Cooperative Research Act in 1965. Tliey are heavily oriented 
toward final development and adaptation of materials or techniques ><^or 
direct use in the schools. Laboratories and research and development 
centers (see Glossary) coordinate their efforts, often dividing recnon- 
sibilities according to staff competencies in order to reach mutual" 
goals. Following are locations and addresses of the eleven regional 
laboratories currently in operation: 
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Applachia Educational Laboratory 
1031 Quarrier Street 
P,0, Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
309-344-8371 

Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory 
10646 St. Charles Rock Road 
St, Ann, Missouri 63074 
314-428-3535 

Center for Urban Education 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

212- 889-7277 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
Clareniont Hotel 
1 Garden Circle 
Berkeley, California 94705 
415-841-6950 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
104 E. Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
816-221-8686 

Northwest Regional Educational Lalioratory 
400 Lindsay Building 
710 S.W. 2nJ Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
503-224-3650 

National Laboratory in Higher Education 
Mutual Plaza 

Chapel Hill and Duke Streets 
Durham, North Carolina 27707 
919-688-8057 

Research for Better Schools 
1700 Market Street 
Suite 1700 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
125-561-4100 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 
117 Richmond Drive, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
505-265-9561 

Southwest Regional Laboratory 
11300 LaCienega Boulevard 
Englewood, California 90304 

213- 776r3800 
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Regional Laboratories (Con't): 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
800 Brazos Street 
Austin, Texas 78767 
512-476-6861 

(See National Research Centers, Research and Development Centers) 



Regulations, Congressional (See Federal Register, Program Guidelines) 



Regulatory Agency/Authority 

An appropriate agency authorized to set and oversee standards of pe 
formance for persons and programs for which it is responsible The 
official authority to regulate, ..udge, or evaluate performance of 
prograjiis and persons for which an agency is responsible in terms of 
effective behaviors. (See also Competency-Based Teacher Education, 
Perfoi-mance Criteria, Teacher Performance) 



Replicability 

The ability to oe repeated. The characteristic of an educational 
product or process that allows it to be applied to a wide range of 
learning environments, without changing the position results. (See 
Delivery System, Transferability Model) 

Reports on National Education Reform (See Appendix C) 
Request for Proposals (RHP) 

An annoucement to the field which briefly outlines the needs and objec- 
tives of a particular program along with procedures for application 
and submission of proposals from those interested in participating in 
the program. REP's range from those of heavily funded programs which 
bring m a large number of proposals to those requests which relate 
to very narrow and specific needs and which are usually therefore 
directed at only several highly specialized persons or institutions. 

Research and Development Center (R^D Center) 

Supported by the National Institute of Education, the basic objective 
ot the eight university-based Research and Development Centers, creates 
improved educational programs and practices through systematic long- 
term programs of research and development. Each center brings together 
resources and inter-disciplinary talent to focus on significant educa- 
tional problem. 
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Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration 

147B Hendricks Hall 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

503-686-5171 

Center for Social Organization of Schools 
^Johns Hopkins University 
*3503 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

310-366-3582 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 

University of California, Los Angeles 

145 Moore Hall 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

213-825-4711 

Cente^ for Research and Development in Higher Education 

University of California, Berkeley 

1947 Center Street 

Berkeley, California 97420 

415-642-5040 

Pittsburgh Learning kSD Center 
University of Pittsburgh 
160 North Craig Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
412-621-3500 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

University of Texas 

Education Annex 3.101 

Austin, Texas 78712 

512-471-1343 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 
Stanford University 
770 Welch Road 

Palo Alto, California 94304 
415-321-2300 X-4717 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning 

University of Wisconsin 

1404 Regent Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

608-262-4901 

The R§D Centers are at institutions selected for their staff strengths 
and commitment to prob] em-oriented research and initial development. 
Centers and the Regional Laboratories (see reference) coordinate their 
efforts, often dividing responsibilities according to staff competencies, 
in order to reach mutual goals. Comprehensive research facilities are 
being acquired or constructed, and equipped, to accommodate high quality 
research and development at educational laboratories and R^D Centers. 



)i'J2iSlii^:'^l'L^V..;:£;il (See Pi(v",ram Tyjics)- 



\{cs oil y(y'__ As s e r. sr.icn t 

1. An |issc.ssmcni of the tolnl rnnp.c of resou.-:..< available to 



2. 



parijcuU-.r area for uocLing <-i f i crusuri i^h^'rjn^^ 

educutjona] need. ' i^juj^i^, 

The process i.y which the variab es of instVuctiona] support are 
oiagnosoa, jnterprcCod, and prescribed to n>ecL specific Joamin.. 
objectives. ' jc<u..jii^ 



Rcvcjjue Shnri ng 

The "turning ir.ck" of a portion of fcdera] taxes to local rovernmei.f ' 
|i3onc>cs, usually states, in order to (1) provide necessan fun ^ fc^ : 
In .h priority needs Kluch cannot be ,net entirely with local t.xos. • 
(2 n,ore ciosc y relate federal funding progra-.s to local reeds. (Sec 
cilso Services Integration) ^ 



Right To Read Prooram 



coo d.n^r 1 / ' °f Wucation which is a 

cooid nated endeavor involving all segments of society, public and 
private, professional and nonprofessional, to insure that in' the nex 
decade no .Wican shall be denied a full and productive life bee Ss 
or an inability to read effectively. The major goal of the Ri "hJ To 
Read effort is to increase functional literacy. " 



Schoo l -Co!ii;niin i ty Liaiso n Teacher 

A teacher who maintains formal and regular contact with community rro-os 
involved m education. The teacher Interprets school progra,^s for'th;' 
community and provides school personnel with continual^ecdback from '.e 
coimnunity on school programs. Ji-^ut^acK iiom inc 

School Without Walls 

schoof.'^on^''.'^ of expressions which is used to designate the -open 

•-au^ie.^cL'? r^'' "'"'''^ ^"^'^ different from both the traditio.nal 
a1u; dinf ri ^"'l ^'^^ ^''^'^^^^ P^y^^^^y characteristics of 

a building. (Sec also University Without Walls) 

Scope of Wor k 

The proposed activities that will be undertaken by a given proiect to 
enable it to meet its stated objectives. project to 
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Sensitivity Training 



A process for developing an individual's personality and leadership 
potential by making him more aware of himself, the people around him 
and the nature of his interaction with others. This concentrates on 
the removal of ego defenses which often hinder effective conuiiuni cation 
or involvement with others. 



Service Progra m (See Program Types) 



Services Integration 

A direction in federal programming in which the great variety of federal 
services provided in any given community are more effectively coordinated 
and/or integrated in order to maximize their mutual support and potential 
impact. (See also Renewal Sharing, Site Concentration, Site Configuration 
TRliND Site) 



Site Concentration 

The bringing together of all or as many as possible of the BHPD/NCIIiS 
project types into one city or university in order to provide maximum 
program coverage, and to increase the "critical mass" of federal 
program support within a particular location. Major site cono.entration 
"models" have been developed in the Louisville School System ^md Indiana 
University. (See Critical Mass, Site Configuration) 



Site Configuration , 

Interrelation of the various programs sponsored by the BEPD/NCIES in 
one particular location, in order to (1) more effectively utilize 
their resources and achieve economy in management, (2) tailor their 
missions to more closely relate to unique, local needs, and (3) increase 
their critical mass and potential impact. (See Site Concentration) 

Soft Money 

Funds obtained from outside the "regular" budget of an institution-- 
usually from federal, state and private foundation sources. These funds 
are generally used for short term (1-5 years) experimental research or 
training programs. 



Software 

Instructional systems and processes, curriculums, written or printed 
educational materials, guides, books, tests, worksheets. They may 
stand alone as learning packages or units or they may be accompanied 
by media or other hardware. (See also Hardware) 
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Soiithern Cc/r^orLiuhi fKovj-.tin lol-jn^Oii, Director, Nortli Ctirolina Stole 
Coilo^'o ill :'iTiin»M, Sovih L'liroljna) 

A cojKsovlJiiin of ''sKi'}]!" i ijht i t lU i ojis \j'Aic]\ is concert. \\ilh Iho dcvol- 
0})nici)t oi ]0':r l models of co:j])Ct :*ncy l\'jse^l tejc] (*r col, cation aiiJ 0:1 a 
^lj.Si:cn;! pio<^rcj. rov ^'s;;ij1j" coll'jge^ interested in CBI; pro^.r,jii;s . 

S}^oci a^l^Kclucnt^on (Sec llACcpt i oiial CiiilclieiO 

State ''ii^-?^^l^^L.^ig^J1.0L (Sj^^) 

The or^'JiiJ { Ion established by jav; for tliC priir.ary juirpose of earj-yiju; 
cut at ).ca':t a part of the educa.t j onai resjxH'sibi lit i es of the state. 
They aie cliai-actcri zed by statcuide jurisdiction and .arc gcnei'ally 
coripoir^ed of a state ])oard or coriinission, elnof cxccativc officerj and 
staff. 



S_tra tcgy 

A dclibcraLe plan of action cliaract crri zed l^y rational planning, for 
achieving an objective or set of objectives. 



Suri^naLive Hvaluatio]) (See hvaluation) 



Taxonojny 

A hierarcln cal ly ordered classification system. Such conceptual 
scb.emes arc useful for arranging and selecting priorities, for 
specifying objectives, and for evaluating programs and practices. 
l*ainiJiar to educators is the Taxoncn^ y of I klucational Objectives 
by nioom, Kralhwolil, and otliers^ 



Tcjj ch oi^ Center 

1. A place v;hcre teacliors share teaching experiences, have access to 

a wide range of instructional resources, and arc trained in specific 
instruct i onal competencies . 

2. One of a large group of centers whicli represent overall a great 
variety of purposes. Hach individual center, however, lias a specific 
emphasis contribuLing to the in^provenient of inservicc tcacliers , e.g., 
performance-based ])rograiiLs, training of teaching interns, coordination 
for area educational cooperative, etc. 

3. In the pi'oposod ;!ducational Renewal I^rogram, the management mechanism 
for carrying out Vn^i Ccmprcliensive Hdacational Plan. (See Iland-On 
Resource Center, Training Complex) 



Teacher Corps 



Authorized in ]966, the Corps' objectives: (]) to strenghten the edu- 
cational opportunities available to children in areas having concentra- 
tions of low-income families, and (2) to encourage colleges and 
universities to broaden their programs of teacher preparation. The 
program assists colleges and universities, through project grants, to 
develop and adopt programs of self-paced, competency-based teacher 
education. It assists school systenr.s to develop and adopt processes 
for the introduction of new curricula, teaching methods , staffiiig patterns, 
and out-reach to the community and to train and retrain personnel for 
these processes and innovations. It assists colleges and school systems 
to develop cominui:ity-based, volunteer-assisted programs of education 
such as youth-tutoring-youth and training of parents to offer educational 
help to their children. 



Teacher Cor ps As sociates Progr am 

A program established to train educational leaders from poverty areas 
in the concepts of Competency-Based Teacher Education, especially as 
they relate to the affective domain and pluralistic education. 



Teacher Educatio n Model 

An integrated set of program design specifications that establish 
boundaries or parameters for the structure, function, content, and 
operation of a teacher education program. A model is not an op;^rational 
prograT,; it simply provides a framework within which operational 
programs can be created. Fact, theory, and accumulated v/isdom dictate 
the substance or content of model-based programs and because different 
people have access to, or accept different sets of facts, theories, 
and accumulated stores of wisdom, model-based programs vary in their 
substance. All model-based programs, nevertheless, share the basic 
parajneters established by the model on which they rest, (See also 
Elementary Model) 



Teacher Performance 

All the things which a teacher does in the classroom to produce 
intended changes in learner behavior. The more important aspects of 
teacher performance include: 

1. teacher's ability to control his own behavior; 

2. the effect of teaching behavior on pupil attitudes and 
feeling; and 

3. the effect of teaching behavior on what youngsters learn 
cognitively and how they learn it. 

(See Competency- Based Teacher Education, Competency-Based Education) 
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Teacher J Inst j tut i on..^ Pro^^,ra m (TTDI ) 

A program administorod by the National Center for the Inprovop:'?nt of 
liducational Systems directed at (1) the strcngthcni.no of teadier 
training in small colleges--cspccially those institutions with pre- 
dominantly black enrollments which train over half the nation's black 
teachers; and (2) the training of teachers displaced by desegregation 
programs . 



Technical Assista nce 

Resources or consultant services obtained or available to an educational 
group or institution to help with a specific probloiiK (See Dcvo lopnicnta] 
Assistance) 



Terminal Behavior Objectives (See Objectives) 



Traini ng Complex 

A social institution invented to serve teacher education by providing 
^'neutral ground" on which all institutions and agencies that have an 
investment in teacher education, especially the colleges, the schools, 
and state certification agencies, can direct their collective resources 
toward improving . 

As described in T eachers for the Real W orld, the training complex is a 
social invention or institution to facilitate cooperation between colleges 
and universities and the schools in improving the preservice and inservice 
training of teachers and other school personnel. Further, it provides a 
convenient and efficient means for engaging in this enterprise the full 
range of training resources of business, industry, and conmiunity. (See 
Teacher Goiter) 



Training Materials 

"Packaged" and thereby sharable or distributable learning experiences 
that have a known degree of reliability in getting a learner to execute 
a particular skill or set of related skills at a stated performance 
level. The demonstration context may be simulated (for example, a 
micro-teaching situation), or it may be a real-life situation. In 
either case, practice and corrective feedback, two essential elements 
in skill training, must be provided. 

Those aspects of training materials that deal with the practice and 
corrective feedback will assume the form of instructions and suggestions 
rather than substantive materials with which to interact. (See also 
Integrating Materials, Modules, Protocol Materials) 



Training: Modules (See Module) 
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Training Teacher Trainers (TTTI 



Administered under NCIUS (Formerly BHPD) , the Triplc-T Prograi:i a pro- 
cess for engaging the full resources of universities, schools and 
coniinunitier, in creating new cooperative institutional arrangements for 
preparing educational personnel, particularly kcv aoents of change 
persons who teach or lead, as well as teacher trainers and M-ainer^ of 
teacher trainers. New settings for persons concerned with teacher 
training are provided with particular attention to the nature of the 
students and the structure of the community. In many of these setting'; 
cultural pluralism is an iir.portant reality which the teacher must take 
into account. Much of the training in TIT is done in school and 
community settings and includes inter-disciplinary preparation 



T rans f crab i 1 i ty j .lodc 1 

A model which is not embedded in the uniqueness of its site of origi 
and which is a design for educational activities which quarantecs 
replicability uf a specified set of activities to any education site 
which moots minimum criteria. 



I!M'L.lLlg_Cl4.^8ctin g Resources for t lio i-ducationa] Needs of Die 
Disgdvan taged") 

One of a nuinber of alternative program models developed by the Office 
of bducation directed at improving education for dii'ldrc-n from low 
income families. TRIiND Sites attempt to coordinate in iliA's all 
federal programs giving high priority to serving the poor and is 
one of about ten plans for urban education improvement in the n:-tion 
where a serious attempt is being made to more effectively concentrate 
and relate federal support programs for the irnpjovcmcnt of the ciuality 
of education. 



Underg raduate Preparation of Hducatio na l Personnel (UPIiP) 

The purpose of tha UPl-P pilot program, to effect significant improve- 
ments in the undergraduate education of elementary and secondary -chool 
personnel. In order to achieve this objective, the program will seek 
to stimulate basic reforms in institutions of higher education so that 
increased resources are devoted to fostering the kinds of undergraduate 
experiences which will help improve the effectivenss of teachers. (See 
also Preservice Education) 



United Federation of Teachers (UFT) 

The New York City affiliate of the American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO and the National Education Association, It began in 1960 when 
r. was chosen the bargaining agent for all New York City public school 
teachers. The Ul-T is a pioneer in teacher collective bargaining in 
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the public school sector. In 1972, it was instrumental in carrying 
out a merger of all New York teachers resulting in the New York State 
United Teachers, affiliated with both ArT and NKA. (See also 
American Federation of Teachers, National Education Association) 



Un ited States Of fic e of Educ ation (USOH) 

The United States Office of Education, under the leadership of John 
Ottina, Acting Commissioner of Education, who is directly responsible 
to the Assistant Secretary for Education of tlic Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, with its primary mission the administration of 
education programs authorized by federal legislation and generally 
providing national leadership in the maintenance, promotion, and pur- 
suit of the best possible educational achievement for all American 
citizens. The Office of Education oversees approximately 100 programs, 
costing about six billion dollars annually. (See Federal Missions, 
Specific Bureaus and Units) 

The following organizational chart shows USOE's major units and bureaus: 
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United States Office of Education Advisory Commi ttees^ 

ACCREDITATION AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY, Advisory Committee on 

ADULT EDUCATION, National Advisory Council on 

DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS, Advisory Council on 

EDUCATION OP BILINGUAL CHILDREN, Advisory Committee on the 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, Advisory Committee on 

EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN, National Advisory Council on the 
EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMIiNT, Natiojuil Advisory Council on 
EDUCATION OF SPANISH AND AMERICAN AMERIC/\NS, Advisory Committee on 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE, Task Force on 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH .\ND DEVELOPMENT, Advisory Council on^ 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, Advisory Council on 

EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY, National Advisory Council on^ 

ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES, National Advisory Council on^ 

EXCHANGE CF TEACHERS, National Advisory Comimnittee for the 

EXTENSION AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, National Advisory Council on 

FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS, Advisory Council on 

GRADUATE EDUCATION, Advisory Council on 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, National Advisory Committee on 

INDIAN EDUCATION, National Advisory Council on^ 

LIBRARY RESEARCH, TRAINING, AND RESOURCES, Advisory Council on 

QUALITY IN EDUCATION, Advisory Council on^ 

SUPPLEMENTAL CENTERS AND SERVICES, National Advisory Council on 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, National Advisory Council on 



According to Annual Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education , Fiscal 
Year 1972. Further information about the committees, including mission 
of current membership, can be found in the Annual Report . 

2 

Committee not Staffed 

3 

Appointment of Membership Currently Pending 
United States Office of Education Regional Offices 

The ten Office of Education Regional Offices which serve as an important 
link between national programs and local areas, provide range of infor- 
mation and developmental assistance services as well as directly 
administer a number of major programs. 
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XJ.I'.K. Teclcral Office Building 
Govc3^n;;.cnt Office 
Boston, i^!3?snchusetts 02203 
617-223-6831 

11 26 federal Plaza 

New York, New York 10027 
212-264-4600 

ni 401 N. Broad Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19iOS 

IV Room 404 

50 7th Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
404-S26-S817 

V Room 712, Now P.O. Building 
433 W. Van Bur en Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
312-353-Sj60 

yy 1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-3:>96 

VII 601 liast 12th Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
816-374-3436 

VIIl Federal Office Building 
19th f{ Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
303-297-3373 

Federal Office Building 
50 Pulton Street 

San I'rancisco, California 94102 
415-556-6776 

X_ Arcade Plaza Building 
1319 Second A^^onue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
206-583-4304 



Connecticut , Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 

Verriont 



New Jersey, Ncv; York, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands 



Mainland , Virgini a , Dejawarc , 
West Virginia, D.C., Pennsylvania 

Alahaina, South C^irolina, riorid.i, 
Ceorgia, Mississippi , Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Nortli Carolina 

II linoi s , Indiana, Mi clugaji, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota 



Arkansas , Louis lajia , Nev; Mcx i co , 
Oklaho::ia , Texas 



Iov;a, ICansai^. Nebraska, Missouri 



Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming 
Nortli Dakota, South Dakota 



Ari zona, Cali forni a, Nevada, 
Guam, American Samoa 



Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 



U niversity With ou t Walls 

The University Without Walls, administered from Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, an alternative program of higher education 
sponsored by the Union of Hxperimenting Colleges and Universities, an 
association of twenty-five institutions of higher education that have 
joined to encourage rescarcli and experimentation in higher education. 
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It seeks to build highly individualized and flexible programs of 
learning. It encourages the student to learn on his own, but provides 
close and continuing contact between the student and teacher. It re- 
defines the role of the teacher as a facilitator and co-participant in 
the planning and design of the student's learning experience, and it 
seeks, through its inclusion of a new mix of age range (16 to 20 and 
older) to build a new dialogue and trust between younger and older 
persons. Many additional institutions will probably become involved 
in the program in the near future. (See also Schools Witliout Walls) 

USOE (See United States Office of Education) 



Validated Products and Processes 

Those products and processes that have passed through final development 
and implementation phases and that have been evaluated positively in 
terms of attainment of intended outcomes. Such products and processes 
generally have a known degree of reliability and are transferable. (See 
Delivery System, Dissemination Review Panel) 



Voucher (See Educational Voucher) 
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APPENDIX A: 
Some Widely Used Acronyms 

AACTE: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

AA3A: American Association of School Administrators 

ADM: Office of Administration 

AFT: American Federation of Teachers 

ASCD: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
ATE: Association of Teacher Educators 

BAVTE: Bureau of AJult, Vocational, and Technical Education 

BEH: Bureau of Education of the Handicapped ^ 

BEPD: Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 

BESE: Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 

BIIE: Bureau of Higher Education 

BLET: Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology 
CBTE: Competency- Based Teacher Education 

CNPPTE: Committee on National Program Priorities in Teacher Education 

COP: Career Opportunities Program 

DCER: Deputy Commissioner for External Relations 

DCHE: Deputy Conmiissioner for Higher Education 

DCM: Deputy Commissioiier for Management 

DCD: Deputy Commissioner for Development 

DCSS: Deputy Commissioner for School Systems 

EE: Environmental Education 

EEO: Equal Education Opportunities 

EPDA: Education Professions Development Act 

ERIC: Educational Resources Information Center 

ESEA: Elementary-Secondary Education Act 

ESAP: Emergency School Assistance Program 61 



FICE: Federal Interagency Committee on Education 

GRIP: Grass Roots Improvomcjjt Program 

IIUD: Housing and Urban Dcvelopinen^ 

11112: Institute of Higher Lducation 

IIS: Institute of International Studies 

IOC: Internal Office of the Commissioner 

LI:A: Local liducation Agency 

hl:RC: Local liducation I^esource Center 

LTi : Leadership Training Institute 

MBO: Management by Objective 

NAHP: National Assessment of l-ducational Progress 

NCLC: National Ccntc/ for Hducational Coniinuni cation 

NCHRD: National Center for Hducaiional Research and Development 

NCHS: National Center for Kducationa] Statistics 

NCET: Nationa] Center for Educational Technology 

NCIES: National Center for the Improvement of Eduv..ational Systems 

NLA: National Education Association 

NERC: National Education Resource Center 

NEE: Nationa] Foundation for Post-Secondary Education 

NIE: National Institute of Education 

NSF: National Science Foundation 

OCS: Oijerations Coordination Staff 

ODC: Office of the Deputy Commissioner 

OE: Office of Education 

OEO: Office of Economic Opportunity 

OFSR: Office of Federal and State Relations 

OL: Office of Legislation 
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0MB: Office of Management and Budget 

OPA: Office of Public Affairs 

OPPE: Office of Program Planning and Evaluation 

ORCC: Office of Regional Office Coordination 

OROC: Office of Regional Office Coordination 

OSC: Office of Special Concerns 

PBTE: Performance-Based Teacher Education 

PERT: Performance Effectiveness Rate Track 

R5D: Research and Development 

SEA: State Education Agency 

TREND: Targeting Resources for the Educational Needs of the 
Disadvantaged 

TTDI: Teaching Training in Developing Institutions Programs 
TTT: Training of Teacher Trainers 
UFT: United Federation of Teachers 

UPEP: Undergraduate Preparation of Educational Personnel 
USOE: United States Office of Education 



APPENDIX B: 
Key Publications of Key Agencies 



I. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Office of Public Affairs 

Room 4100, FOB 6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

202-963-3733 



Publications: 



*Catalog uc of Federal Education Assistance Proorams 
GPO 8E5. 211:11035 1972 ($3.25) ~ ' " 

* Annual Reports to the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
FY 1971 GOP HE 5.211:11032-72 ($1.25) ' 

*C atalogue, U.S. Department of Health. F.H..r,ni-4nn and Wei far- 
Publications , January 1973 ~ ~ 

* Education Directory--Educ ation Associations 1971-72 
OE 72-71^ 



* American Education 



II. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Office of Public Affairs 
1800 G. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20550 
202-632-7443 



Publications: 



Publications of the National Scienc e Foundation. (NSF 7?-6) 
(An annual publication listing periodicals, program annouce- 
ments, descriptive brochures, annual reports, etc. published 
by NSF) ^ 

* National Science Foundat ion Grants and Awards (FY 19711 
GPO #NSF 72-2 ($2.50) ^ 

*Twenty-Fir st Annual National Scie nce Foundation Report 
(FY 1971) GPO #NSF 72-1 ($1.50)' — ^ 

♦Mosaic. The official quarterly magazine pubished by NSF. 
($2.50 annual subscription; $.70 single copy) 



*Items should be ordered directly from: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. (Check for 
puDlications should accompany your request..) 



Schedule of National Science Poundations Programs for 
i:^^ ^'^tion in the Sciences . 

S cience fiducation Annou n c ejiie n t s_ . 

Guide to Pror,rams, Pi seal Year 1972 (NSF 71-22) 
An annual jiuide to provide summary information about support 
programs of the National Science Foundation. Describes 
j)riucipal cluirac^-eristi cs and basic purpose of each program 
as well as eligibility requirements, closing dates and 
addresses for more detailed information, brocliures, or vvliere 
application forms may be obtained. 



^ ^ • iN'ATIONAI. ENDOW IPNT POR THR ARTS 
Office of Program Information 
806 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
202-382-5542 

Pub] icati ons: 

^Njil: iona 1 Pjidowment for the Arts > Nati on.U C ouncil on th e 
Arts, Our Prog rams. GPO fL%0"0-0011 (^1.00) 

^'^' Nev; Dimens ions for t he Arts . A two-year report of the 
National Hndowment for the Arts. (iVill be available 
beginning Jrniuary 1975) 



IV . NATIONAL ri NDOW l PNT POR THE HUMAN IT TPS 
Education I3ivision 
806 15th Street, W.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
202-5S2>-5891 

A monthly newsletter, program announcements, planning and devel- 
opment guidelines, information on grants, and other general 
materials are available to individuals who request to be placed 
on the Endowment's mailing list. 



V- NATIONAL INSTITUTE OP HEALTH 
Assistant Director 
Training, Education and Development 
Office c" Personnel Management 
Building 1, Room 19 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
301-496-6224 



**Single copies can be obtained by writing to: Distribution Section, 
National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 20550 
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Publications; 



The National Institutes of Health (NIH 72-2) 

National Institu tes of Health, 1971 Annual Report (NIH 72-3) 

VI . OFFICE OF liCONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Office of Public Affairs 
1200 19th Street, N.IV. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 



VII. OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Congressional Directory 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Congressional Pictorial Directory 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Congressional Quarterly, Inc. 

Congressional Quarterly, Inc. 
1735 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Congressional Record 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Congressional Staff Directory 

Congressional Staff Directory 
300 New Jersey Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Telephone Directory) 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
202-963-1110 

Directory Pamphlet 

House Committee on Education and Labor 

(Members and Staff) 

Rayburn House Office Building 

Room 2181 

Washington, D.C. 20S1S 
202-225-4527 



ERLC 
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Education Daily 

Capitol Publicntions, Inc. 
Suite G12 

2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Lducatdon News, Octobcrr 1971 (A compilation of federal education law 
House Coiiimittee on i-ducation and Labor 
Rayburn House Office BuiJdiiig 
Room 218] 

Washington, D.C. 20S15 

Organization Chart (U.S. Office of liducation) 
U.S. Office of Education 
202-9G2-7223 



APPENDIX C: 
A Selected Bibliography of Publications 
on National Educational Reform 



A Decade of Thought on Teacher Education , The Charles W. Hunt Lectures, 
A collection of ten speeches presented at annual meetings of the 
AACTE from 1960-1969. 

An A nnotated Bibliography on Selected Documents Related to the 

Educational Ren e wal Concept . Washington, D.C.: ERIC Clearing- 
house on Teacher Education, February 24, 1972. 

Anderson, Wilton. Recruitment of Personnel for Ca rcc r Opportunity 

Programs: Its Relevance to Q u ality Education . ""WashiTgton7'l).C. : 
National Center for the Improvement of Educaticnal Systems. 
1971. 

— , and others. "Overview of the Auxiliary Educational Career Programs 
New Careers in the American School . New York: Bank Street College 
of Education, 1972. 

Arrowsmith, William. »»The Idea of a New University," The Cen ter 
Magazine , March 1970. 

Astin, Alexander W. Some New Directions for Higher Educ ation: A 
R esearch Perspective, ACE Research Rep orts^. Washington71J7C. : 
American Council on Education, Office of Research, 1968. 

Averch, Harvey A., and others. How Effective is Schooling? A 

Critical R eview and Synthesis of Research Findin gs. Prepared 
for President's Commission on School Finance. Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The Rand Corporation, 1972. 

Axelrod, Joseph. "An Experimental College Model," Educational Record, 
48; Fall 1967. 

Berg, Ivar E. Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbeiy . New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. 

Bigelow, Donald N., ed. The Liberal Arts and Teacher Education— A 
Confrontation . Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 197lT 

Birenbaum, William M. A Time for Reconstruction: A Specific Proposal 
for A New Kind of College for Our New Urban Society ... and for 
an Institute for Universal Advanced Education To Coordinate and 
Consolidate Secondary and Higher Education in the City of Now 
Yo^^^ - Inaugural Address at Staten Island Community College, New 
York, September 30, 1969. 

Borton, Terry. Reach, Touch, Teach . New York: Dell, 1968. 



Bowen, Frank. Necessary Next Steps . Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1970. 



Cannon, Wiiliain B. Now I-edcral l^ationalo and Programs in Iliglicr 
Education. Chicago: University of Cliicago, 1970. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher iiducation. (Clark Kerr, Chairman). 
Berkeley, Calif. 

A_Changc To Learn: An Ac tion JVgenda for Lqua] Opportunity in 
" H^g^^cr Hducation. Nevf YorkT McGraw-lii l l", MaFciri 97Cr 

Austin, Alexander W. , and Calvin B. T. Lee. The Invisible 
Colleges [1971] . 

Dissci it and Disrup tion: Pr oposol s for Cons Id era ti oii 1)y tlie 
Cany^us . 

llajidlin, Oscar. Tl ie Amer ican College and Aiiieri can Culture. 

Heckman, Dala M., and Warren Bryan Martin. Inventory oF Current 
Rcsearcli o}i ][igher liducat ion, 19 68. New York:' NkGraiv^ 
Hill, Uecc}iSer'T968r 

Hodgkinson, Haj'old L. Institutions in Transition. 

Ladd, Dwiglit. Change in lidu cational Policy: S elf Studies in 
Col jej>es aiid Jlniversi t i cs . 

Lee, Lugene C, arid Frank M. Bowen. The Multi campus University: 
A Study of Ac ademi c Go v eriian c c 1 1 9 71 f. 

Less Time, More Op tions: 1-ducation beyond the Higli School. 

Mayhow^ Lewis H. Graduate and Profossi o ial F.ducation, 1980: 
A Survey o f Institut ional Plans" 

New Sladents and New Pla ces: Poli cies for tlie laituro Growth and 
Development o f Ainorican Higher Hducati on fl9'7Tf. 

0 ' Nei 1 1 , June . Resource Use in Higlior l-ducation : Trends in 
Output and In p uts,' 19 30 to r96'7T 

Refor m on Cajiipus : Changing Students, Changing Academic Program s , 
1971. 

Spurr, Stephen H. Academ ic Degree St ructures: Innovative 
Approaches . 

The Pou)-th Revolution : I nstruction al Technolo gy in Higher lidu ca- 
t ion-'A Report and Uecommendations . New "^'orTc : McGraw-Hill , 
l972, ■ 

The More Effective Use of Res ources--An Imperative for Higher 
Educa tion: A Report and' Recommendati o ns 1 1 9 72 J . 

The Opcn-Door Colleges: Policies for Community Colleges . 

Wolfle, Dael. T he Home of Science: Tlie Role of the University 
[1972]. ' 

Cohen, Audrey C. Human Service In st itutes: An Alternative for Pro - 
fessional Higher Iiducation > New York: College for Human 
Services, March 1970. 



Cohen, Audrey C. Now Tests To Measure Job Skills and Determine E ffec- 
tive Performance . New York: College for Human Services, 1970. 



Cole, Robert, aiildren of Crisis: A Study of Courage and Fear. 
New York: Uell, 1964" — 

Coleman, James S. iiqual i ty of Educationa] Opportuni ty. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Fducation, 1966. 

Conant, James. Th e CducaL ion of American Teacher.s. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. ■ 

Cook , Pau 1 W . , Jr . Moder n izi ng Scliool Gove rnance for Education a 1 
E:SE^ily_''^I^J}±:'crsrty.' Amherst: University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1972. 

Cremin, Lawrence. The Tra nsformation of the School. New York: Knoof 
1962. ^ ' 

Danforth Foundation, Ford Foundation. The__School and The Democratic 
Envi ronment . New York: Columbia Uni versltyTrer-isTTsJTcT 

Dennis on, George. The Lives of Children: The Stor y of the First Street 
School . New York: Random House, 1969^ \ 

^SJI^^_^}:3J-}?}±JL'^^.^]S^_^.> A Report on Recent Researcli on Pupi i 
Achievement . Washington, D.C. : Office of Education, NjTtion^ir" 
Center for Improvement of Educational Systems, 1970. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D.G. 20402; order number Itf-.S. 258:58042. 

r:delfelt, Roy, and others. Teacher _D^esignedJ^o^^^ Education 
T hrough Teacher Associati on -^'egotiation^. Washington, D.CT- 
Office of Education, National Center for Educational Research 
and Development, August 1972. 30pp. 

Education in the Se venties. Planning Paper 68-1. Washington, D.C. : 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 1970. 

Elain, Stanley. Performance-Based Teacher Education--Wiat Is the Sta te 
of the Art? Washington, D.C. : The /uiierican Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, January 1972. 

Ellul, Jacques. The Technological Society . New York; Knopf, 1964. 

Eurich, Alvin C. Campus 1980, The Shape of the Future in Higher 

Education. New York: Academy for Educational Development, 1969. 

Reforming American Education . New York: Harper 5 Row, 1970. 

Feldman, Marvin J. Making Education Relevant . Prepared for Governor's 
Conference on Education. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
April 2, 1966. 



Field Task Forccs_^n_Impr oven)cnt and R e form in American I:d»cation . 
Washington, D.C: Task Force »72, 1972. 14pp. 

Final Repo rt, Ad Hoc N^atjonajl^ Advisory Commi t tee o n Tri'.j ni r g jLoyjPj^jL^^ 
July37T970. Worcester/ Mass.:' Clark University, Training 
Complex Project Administrative Center. 

Final Report: Inventor y of ^^ajjiij^^ 

ConnSTtee^ iM^_Cou])lexes , June 1970 . Wor c cs t e r , Ma s s . : 

cnJfk"'iJniversJty , Training Complex Project Administrative Center. 

Foster, Marcus A. ^jalang_ Sj:Jii^do^s_W^ 

tion. Philadelphia": '"The Ifestiiu ni ster Press, 1971. 

Frinks, Marshall L. Pl^nnii^.^ ^i^iJ}If5£\i'l^L-i^L^I^^^ 

\^r^^'<}^ionj]n}l^^^^ Denver, Colo.: 

Improvement in State Leadership Project, July 1971. 

F'roomkin, Joseph. Ai^)i2jvU ons 

Challenge to iii ghor_ liducviU^n]^ i Washington, D.C: 

\r^irCi^U\c^^ FducatibTi" and Welfare, Office of 

Education, 1970. 

Gardner, John. SeJ f- Rene wal . New York: Harper § Row, 196^. 

No E asy Vi ctories. New York: Harper 5 Row, J 96 8. 

The Recovery of Confid ence . New York: Norton, W. W, Company, 
19*70*; 

Gibbons, Jajnes F. New_St^r^^ 

tio nal Tele vision. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University, 1970. 

Goodman, Paul. Compulsory Mis-Education and the Community of Scholars . 
New York: "Randon7 House, 1962. 

Growing Up Absurd . New York: Vintage, 1956. 

Goulet, Richard R., ed. iMucatj^on^^^^ Tlic Reality and the 

Promise . New York: Citation Press, 1968. 

Gross, Beatrice, and Ronald Gross, eds. Radical School Reform . New 
York: Simon Schuster, 1970. 

Harcleroad, Fred F., and others. The Developing Stale Colleges and 
Universities: Historical Back ground, Curr ent Status, and Future 
Plans. Washington, D.C. : American Association of State Colleges 
anJUniversities, October 1969. 

Hart, Leslie A. The Classroom Disaster . New York: Teachers College 
'press, 1969. 

Henderson, Algo D. 'innovations in Education for the Professions,'* 
Educational Record , 290-97; Summer 1968. 
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Hentoff, Nat. Our Children Are Dying . New York: Viking Press, 1966. 

Herndon, James. The Way It Spozcd To Be . New York: Simon § Schuster, 
1968. 

Hickerson, Nathaniel. Education for Alienation . Edgewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Holt, John. Freedom and Beyond . New York: Dutton, March 1972. 

How Children Fall . New York: Dell, 1964. 
— ?/-w Children Learn . New York: Dell, 1968. 
- — . The Underachieving School . New York: Deil, 1969. 

IVhat Do I Do Monday? New York: Dutton, 1970. 

Houston, W. Robert, and Robert B. Houston. Competency-Based Teacher 
Education: Progress, Problems and Prospects . Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Science Research Associates, April 1972. 

How Teachers Make a Difference . A Report on Recent Research on 
Pupil Achievement. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educaton, National 
Center for Improvement of Educational Systems, 1970. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 20402; order number HE5. 258:58044 . 

Improving Undergraduate Education . East Lansing: Michigan State 

University, Committee on Undergraduate Education, October 1967. 

James, Lord, of Rusholme. Teacher Education and Training (Teacher 
Training Inquiry.) Redwood City, Calif. : Pendragon' House, 
March 1972. 

Jencks, Christopher, and David Riesman. The Academic Revolution . 
Garden City, New York, 1969. 

Kerber, August and Wilfred R. Smith, Educational Issues in a Changing 
Society . 3rd Edition. Detroit: Wayne State University Press 
[n.d.]. 

♦ 

Kerner, Otto, and others. Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders . New York: Bantam Books, March 1968. 608pp. 

Klopf, Gordon J. "Leadership Roles in Educational Innovation," Special 
edition of the Journal of Research and Development in Education , 
5; 1972. 

Kohl, Herbert. Age of Complexity . New York: New American Library, 
1965. 
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Thirty-Six Children . New York: Dell, 1967. 

The Open Classroom. New York: Random House, 1969. 

Kozol J pojthjUJUi JUn^^^^^ Destructio n of the Hearts and 

^"iL^f J^'^l^L££iliiiili:HLin_ ^ Bos t on I'ub l i rsdToTf ~'T6sTB]r~ 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1967. — ' 

Leonard, George B. iTdu^aOcn^^ New York: Dell, 1968. 

Masoner, Paul H. A,i_Ijnperjiti^ A X^^itional Policy for Teacher i-duca- 
tion. IVdshjiigton, D.C. : Amor j can Associ ati oTi''^fl;"STle~Tr75i= — 
leacher Education; jNcwark, Dela.: International Readi np^Asso- 
ciation, 1971 . 6 ■ 

Miller, S. M. "Alternatives to Schools," New York University Ikiucatio- 
Quarterly, 1; Summer 1970. ■ ~ 

--, and Marsha Kroll. "Strategies for Reducing Crcdcntialisni 

^^IglLlgr-Chanj^JnJ'u blic Service Careci-s_. New York, Summer 

Mosteller, FroderJc, and Daniel Moynihan. On Rjuality of iiducational 
2EE2Iill!lllL- ^^-^^ Yoi'l<- Random House, ~i97"i: 

NoiJl A S. Siiniinciji i ll: A Rad i ca 1 Approach to Child Reariii" New 
York: Hart, 1961. •- 

Newman, Frank, and others. Report_onJ!ighcr Jdj^^^^ Washington 
IJ.C: U.S. Governemcnt Printing OTf ice , "SuperlTnTcndent of 
Documents, March 1971. 

Nordstrom, Carl, and others. Society's Children: A Study of 
Rcsentjncntjji_^ 

iy67. 

Olson Paul A., and others. Education for 1984 and A fter. Lincoln- 
University of Nebraska Press, January 1972"; 

Palola Ernest. "Academic Reform: A Challenge for Statewide Planners," 
TlieR_e_£earch_Jep^^^^^ 5:1-4; 1970. Berkeley: University of 
Cal] f orma. Center for Research and Development in Higher Educa- 
tion. " 

Perfoi^ce- Bas ed Teacher Education: An Annotated Bibliogra nhv 

Washington, D.C: /Xmerican Association of Colleges for Tc'acher 
Education Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education 
May 1971. ' 

Pomeroy, Edward C. Be yond the Upheaval . Washington , D.C. : American 
Association of Culleges for Teachor Education, 197?. 

Postman, Neil, and Charles Weingartncr. Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity . New York: Dell, 1968. '. " 
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— • Soft Revolution . New York: Dell, 1971. 

Priorities in Higher Edu cation. Washington, D.C. : Report of the 
President's Task Force on Higher Education (Hester Commission) 
August 1970. 

Rosner, Benjamin, ed. The Power of Competency-Based Teacher Educ ation. 
New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1972. ^ 

— > and others. The Power of Competenc y- Based Teaclier Education: A 
Summary Statement . Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 
Committee on National Priorities in Teacher Education, July 31 
1971. 

Saras on, Seymour B. The Cultu re of the Schor"' and the Problem of 
Change . Boston: Allyn and Beacon, 1971. 

Schmieder, Allen A. The State of the Scene (A Brief Outline of the 

National Competency Based Education Movement). Washington, D.C: 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1973. 

"Task Force '72 Studies National Needs," AACTE Bulletin . 24; 
September 1971. 

Schrag, Peter. V oices in the Clas sroo m: Public Schools and Pub Uc 
Attitudes . * Boston: Beacon Press, 1965. 

Silberman, Charles. Crisis in the Classr oom. New York: Random House, 
1970. 

Smith, B. Othanel, and others. Teachers for the Real World . Washington, 
D.C: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969.' 

Smith, Brooks, and others, eds. Partnership in Teacher Education . 
Washington, D.C: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; Association of Teacher Educators. 

Smith, William L. 'Terformance-Based Teacher Education: First Steps 

First." Paper presented at the National Conference on Performance- 
Based Teacher Education and Certification, May 24, 1971, Houston, 
Texas . 

Smith, William L. "Revolution and Renewal,** Elementary Princip al 

[Association of Elementary School Principals, NEA] , April U72. 

"The Melting Pot ITieory: Demise of a Euphemism," Cultural 
Pluralism. A Manda te for Change in Education and Teacher Edu cation. 
New York: Fordham University. 

Stone, James C. Breakthrough in Teacher Education . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1968. 
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Summer Institute on Improvemciu and Re form ^n Viucrican Hducation. 
Washington, U.C.; U.S. DepaftmeiunbT ilea iThTEducat foil and 
Welfare, Office of Lidu nation. National Center for the Improvement 
of Hducational Systems, 1972. 

Task For ce '72: Final Report . V/ashington, P : Ta^k Force '72, 
1972. ^ 



Taylor, ilarold. The Wo rld as Teacher. New York: Doublcdav 5 Co 
1969. 

- - - • S tudents Without T eachers: The Crisis i n^ t he Univer s 1 ty . New 
York: Avon I'ress, 1969. " " 

I!}£j^4£?iL^il_'!rf^^ Who _Sei;vo_Our Schools 

and Colleges, 196S . Washington, I)'.C. : U?S.***DepartTolrr'oFliealTh7 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 1969. 

I}lg-Jj:^i:ilU5llJ'^^^^ of the People Ulio Serve. Our SchoojA 
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Appendix 
Statistics of Trends 

Trends in education: United States, 

Percent Percent 
^ , cfMnrc. Fall ch^nr.o 
Fall 1960 to 19S0' 1970 to 
1970 J9/0 (Ofojcctcd) 1980 



School'dgo population: 

... 33.6C.1 

11.4 11 

ie-21 ... 9 7.4 

18 (nQ;)fCSt bjfthday; ?.7d9 

Public school districts 3a 1 

Opcri^linj; . 33 3 

Nonopcrjtin^ 4.8 

enrollment: 

K-gr?dc K' 4?.18! 

K-8 3:>.49? 

9-12 9.6S9 

Pubii'c 36.281 

K-8 27.C92 

9-12 e.5C9 

Nonpublic . . . 5.920 

Hiclier education:. 

Ocpjcc credit . 3.583 

Pubhc 2.\}G 

Private . . . 1.467 

'<-y'-nr . .. 3.f3i 

2-year 451 

• Undcrf^raduate 3.2?/ 

First time 923 

Grodua.e . 3^6 

f^^ri 2.257 

Women 1,326 

Full time 2.4C6 

P4rt time .... 1.117 
Fuirti.me 

equivalent . 2.835 

Nondcnree credit 2O6 

. ^Li>'«c 161 

Privfttc .... 46 



Thousands 



Thousands 



36 443 
15.992 
14 616 
3.820 


8 

40 
50 
37 


= 33.950 
-* 15.289 
• 16.712 
- 4.074 


-7 
-4 
14 
6 


18 0 


-53 


— 


— 


17 2 
08 


• -48 
-83 







51.404 


22 


49.200 


_4 


36.674 
14.730 


13 
52 


31.800 
14.400 


-5 
-2 


45.904 


27 


44.800 


-2 


32.574 
13.330 


J8 

55 


31.800 
1 3.000 


-2 

-2 


5.500 


-7 


4.400 


-20 


7.920 


171 


12.050 


52 


5.800 
2.120 


:?i 

45 


9.762 
2.288 


68 
8 


6.2S0 
l.C-30 


101 
261 


9.049 
3.001 


44 

84 


7.070 
1.780 
900 


118 
93 
153 


10.551 
2.427 
1.499 


50 
36 
67. 


4.637 
3.284 


lOfl 
148 


6.5S7 
5.463 


42 

66 


5.409 
2,431 


123 
118 


7.901 
4.149 


44 

71 


6.299 


122 


9.234 


A7 


661 


221 


1.227 


86 


028 
33 


290 
-28 


1.190 

36 


89 
9 



rrnancia] irenos in tcJucalion: 
United States, 1960-61 to 1930-81 



Characteristic 



Const.mt 
1970-71 

Unadjusted dollars dollars 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 



Total expenditures by regular 
educational institutions: 

All levels 

Public 

Nonpublic 

Elementary and secondary 
schools . , 

Public 

Nonpublic , . . 

Institutions of higher 
education 

Public 

Nonpublic 



B/il/ons of dollars 
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Current expenditure per 
pupJ; in average daily 
attendance' in public 
clemeiUary>secondary 
scliools 

Fstlmsted average charges per 
fuH-tmie undergraduate 
degree-credit student: 
Tuition and required fees 
Public .... 
Private 
Board 

Public 

Private .... 
Dormitory rooms' 

Public 

Private . . . . 



S27.1 


% 77.9 


$105.3 


21.2 


62.9 


86.2 


59 


15.0 


19.1 


19.4 


49 8 


59.7 


17.0 


44.4 


54.2 


2.4 




5.5 


7.7 


28.1 


45.6 


4.2 


18.5 


32.0 


3.5 


9.6 


13.6 




DolUrs 




$396 


(858 


$1,092 


211 


344 


419 


857 


1.649 ^ 


2 t93 


421 


534 


534 


470 


58d 


588 


218 


395 


497 


275 


475 


601 



E: : 

in nducation 

1960-Gl to 1980-81 



High school graduates 
Public 

f^onpubtic 

Men 

V»'oriicn 

Percent of JS ycar-clds 
gradtiating from 
high sctiool . . 

Percent of Uii'M school 
graduates (.om^; on 
to college . 

Earned degrees: 

bachelor's and first- 
professional 

Men 

Women * 

Master's 

Men 

V/omen 

Doctor's 

Men 

V/omen , . . 

Elementary and sec- 
ondaiy mstruc« 
tional itaff: 

Cla jom tcachcri. 

t *cmentary , 
Secondary 

Public * 

Flenientary 
Secondary . , , 

Nonpublic , . 

Other instructional 
s»-ff (plibhc) . , 

Higher education in- 
striictio:ial !taff. 
residcrit courses 

Full i.me equivalent 



196CM51 

1.971 

1,732 
239 

953 
1.013 



69.6 



5 J. 6 



395 
253 
142 

81.7 

55 4 
26.4 



10 6 

9 5 
1.1 



Fall 
1960 

1.600 
091 

•.09 

1,408 

858 
550 

192 



117 



276 
202 



1970-71 


1980--81 




3.036 


54 


3.340 


10 


2.7?6 


57 


3.030 


11 


310 


30 


310 


0 


1 .506 


*; 7 
3/ 


l.CPO 


12 


i.'sso 


5J 


1.660 


8 


77.2 




83 7 




62.3 





72.3 





863 


JJS 


1.334 


55 


501 


9S 


713 


42 


36? 


J55 


620 


71 


224 0 


J74 


395 9 


77 


133 6 


i41 


22/ 0 


70 


90 4 


542 


168 9 


87 


32 0 


202 




115 


27,6 


J9J 


58 2 


111 


4 4 


300 


10.5 


139 


Fall 




Fall 




19/0 




1980 




2.312 


44 


2.349 


2 


1.295 


31 


1.305 


I 


1,017 


67 


1.044 


3 


2.061 


46 


2.134 


4 


1,132 


32 


1.1/8 


4 


929 


69 


956 


3 


251 


31 


215 


-J4 


258 


121 


320 


24 


590 


114 


873 


48 


468 


132 


693 








I' 





of P^ZctVon? n/ rJ'^^'l'^ assumptions f-iven m appendix A 
* ' Fducat-on.^/ Sfafisfrcs to 1980 81 Users sho..:d 

^PoD.darinn'n?^'^"'^ °^ ^'^l'" assumptioni for theirpurioses 
Of The CerisCs^ ^ ^"^'^^ °" ^^"^^^^^ 

Nmr'^^Vf."''''"^ expenditures, interest, and capital outlay. 
Oia. Because of rounding, detail may not adu to to'-" 



ABOUT ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (HRIC) forms a nation- 
wide information system established by the U.S. Office of hducation, 
designed to serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is 
to provide ideas and information on significant current documents (e.g., 
research reports, articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, 
published and unpublished conference papers, newsletters, and curriculuu 
guides or studies) and to publicize the availability of such documents. 
Central LiRlC, is tlie term given to the function of the U.S. Office of W^hi- 
cation, which proviucs policy, coowl : :rjtion, training funds, and genera] 
services to 18 clearinghouses in the information system. Lacli clear- 
inghouse focuses its activities on a separate su])ject -matter area; acquire 
evaluates, abstracts, and indexes docui.ionts; processes many significant 
documents into the liRIC system; and publicizes available ideas and infor- 
mation to the education coiiLiiunity tlirough its own publications, those of 
Central L'RIC, and other educational 'media. 

TliACliliR EDUCATION .\ND ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 
1968, is sponsored by three professional groups--tlio American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Hd'ication (fiscal agent); the Association of 
Teacher Educators, a national affiliate of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; and Instruction and Professional Development, National Education 
Association. It is located yt One Dupont Circle, Washington, D,C. 20056. 

SCOPE OP CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearingliouse 
on Teacher Education documents related to its scope, a statement of whicli 
follows: 

The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports , curriculum 
descriptions, theoretical papers, addresses, and other materials 
relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery, elemen- 
'.^J:ary, secondary, and supporting school personnel); the preparation 
and development of teacher educators; and the profession of teach- 
ing. The scope includes the preparation and continuing development 
of all instructional personnel, their functions and roles. While 
the major interest of the Clearinghouse is professional preparation 
and practice in America, it also is interested in international 
aspects of the field. 

The scope also guides the Clearinghouse's Advisory and Policy Council 
and staff in decision making relative to the commissioning of monographs, 
bibliographies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the 
idea and information needs of those concerned with pre- and in-service 
preparation of school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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This publication Das prepared pursuant to a contract with the ILS. 
Department of Healthy Education^ crnd We If are ^ Offi'je of Education; Contrnct 
number OEC-O-S-OSO^QO'Syoe^'fOlO) . Contractors undertaking such projects 
under Government sponsorship are enaouraned to express their judgment in 
professional and technical matters* P'^ints of view or opinions do ncty 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office of Education positio i or 
policy. 



